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Apgars’ New Plant Analysis, ..............s0ssssecscseseeees $ .55 

Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States............... 1.00 

Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany............. .96 By Epwarp Scuwiny, M.A., and 
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The Same. Towile’s EQUOM res, 2.00 Historical Standpoint. With maps. 
Lessons and Manual. (I Vol.) Revised.............. 2.16 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
— : meme Aa ge ee ae, * 4 a A desire to furnish a text-book suitable for class 
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FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH THE ESSENTIALS o LANGUAGE «1 GRAMMAR 
THIRD AND FourtH GRADES. 176 am. Beautifully illustrated in For GRAMMAR GRADES. 318pp. Cloth, Introductory x wae a. 
Ph ny Cloth. Introductory price, 88 cents, T his higher book covers the ‘technical essentials of g si 


tion, and by the free use of the best literature in analysis oainee a - jine 
This elementary book presents the rudimentary principles with simplicity literary taste and @ correct and elegant diction. 


Gnd sic, and Chustrates them by aptand beautt/ul selections. “*The Essentials of Language and Grammar’ seems to me one of the best 
“- meee exquisite specimen of work than ‘First Steps in English’ I have | books in this line. The facts of the structure of the English language are 
never se Worthy of the admirable methods — in Poycloping the | sotreated that they cannot fail to im pecs themselvesclearly upon the pupil. 


knowledge of the pupil in the English language.”—WILL1AM P. Lunt, Svupt., | This clearness of treatment is aid Py. the int interest which the selections 
Newburyport, Mass. chosen must arouse in the learner.”— Haragis, Supt., Keene, N. H. 
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LECTURES ox TEACHING 


By J. C. FITCH 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered twwhich form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book. 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library Cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. | But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
one In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 

ook is in use. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS : 
Chap. I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. I1I—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—Walks with the Children 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


E. L. KELLOGG 6& CO., 








61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 

Each State and Territory...24x36 in, 
10c ea, 

9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils, 


40c. . * 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c, 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


a) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons, 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 


@e 
Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Mag of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete ist. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and ‘universities, teachers and 
oe cages men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 








oer Price, $1.00 Net. 
E L. KELLOGG & CO., © 7sew ver. 





e Saves Time and Labor e 
- BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will ‘save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It-is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty poy in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record. 

Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 

E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 6) E. Ninth 8t., N.Y. 





am The Old Deliable, Standard School Pens agua 
ESTERBROOK’S 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


No. 333, Extra Fine 
No. 444, Medium School 


We have also all grades of Vertical Pens. 


No..Al, Professional 
No. 128, Extra Fine Elastic 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [ianager. - .«= Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachets to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


THE FISK .TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREE. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth ag New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Va. Ave.. Washington, D.C. 414 ee dg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskalvuosa, la 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk.,os Angeles, Cal, 

e = Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 


TEACHERS WANTED: $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 


schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, pe, to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
—a etc. Send for Sixteenth Year "Book, 
J. ALBERT, THE ALBERTI TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU RECOMMENDS. 


Plainfield, N. J., ‘‘ When I go to a bureau linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” H.M.Maxson,Supt. 


Employers and teachers find our service satisfactory. Do you want a better 
position, or know where a teacher is wanted? Address 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - «= No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 

















September vacancies, Primary and Gram- 











SCHERMERHOR fEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management: 
PR. " Phan > apy 
YsTABLISHED 1855. Fisk agency. Prope. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | % oun o. OCKWEL 


3 East 14th St., New York 





ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Pos- 


itions. HARLAN ARLAN P, Frenon, 8!l CHaPaec. meen. 2) Cannes Genens. as Aaceany, N.Y 

















KINDERGARTEN "Snr 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ipneodianen to Solieges, Schools, and Farziliot 
Professors. 





or we: nm 205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Tutors, end ie apy for every. Depart M f al f 
ment of Instruction; 
Schools to Parents. _ onor ie ne He SCE S 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuiTo , 
sanneeansiiats Foreign Teachers bs 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. *x!u* 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 
Largest patronage and best ‘clientele of all 
Southern agencies, throaghout South and West. 
‘Peachers of ability and specialists wanted. 
Send for brochure and full particulars. 
moe ers should corre- 
TEACHERS spond wis with ey nee 
Y, Equi- 


nie Bide. Memphis, Tenn. “Te rite oh heer 
Operates in every State. Faithful 
a Pominent service. 


MINERA LS fe for SCHOOLS 


king minerals for 
practical stt coal. etuungac nee 
ROY morris, 
129 4TH AVENUE = * New York, N. Y. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ARMY ||. 


Academic Caps and Gowns are no longer confined to Colleges 
and Universities, but are largely used by the leading Normal 
Colleges, Schools, Institutes, High Schools, and Academies. 

The nee does not indicate a egree, but is merely the Student 
or Graduating outfit. We make twenty grades of outfits, of cap 
and gown from $4.00 u gga We rent for introductory pur- 
poses from $1.00 upwa We have rental Depots in Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and nal aim to give to each institution just 
the kind of service that it desires. 

Illustrated bulletin, samples, etc., upon application. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, Intercollegiate Bureau, 
472 to 478 Broadway, Albany, N. +. 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ° 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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1901 FIFTH SEASON 1901 


Adirondack 
Summer School 


ART, MANUAL TRAINING, NATURE 
STUDY. 


ConpucTED By J. LIBERTY TADD, 
Director Public Industrial Art School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Situated in the highest part of the Adirondacks 
near Lake Saranac, New York. 

“The Most. Picturesque Spot in the World.” 


THB COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
is based on the work described in J. Libert; + 
Tadd’s book, ‘‘ New Methods in Education,” an 
now carried on in many schools in various parts 
of the country and abroad. Nature stady is the 
fundamental principle, with expresnion in ae. 
ing, Legere Clay M 
Painting, etc. The course will fit pesent 
teachers, and fit teachers i apply t othods f ~ 
their various schools and classes with little ex- 
pense and friction. Life ting and modeling 
and jandacepe work for advanced students. = 
Tadd will be assisted pe seveaes teachers 
his schools i in Philadelphia 


Address all letters pane communications before 
June5to J. LIBERTY TADD, 
Normal School Studios, 319 N. 32d Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
From June 5 to September 30, 
J. Liserty Tapp, Saranac Lake P. @., New York. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Crryv. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, su arinsondienen, and instructors in 








granted oncompletion ef a 
Art, Domestic Science Music, or Manua) Train- 


norma! schools and coll megs. Open to both sexes. 
two- yeare Collegiate 

Course followed by ~ —_ 

ing, Graduate courses leadin i Higher Diplo- 
Diploma in Secon g, or to the 


re pA epee Ps Sohetee- 
ounti 
“| Teachers 
Colleg e ears’ course leading to 
iploma in eine 
Degrees of A.M and Pee ose Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 


annually. Degree fon 8. 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 














Rome Study. — over %52 elementary 
THE UNIVERSITY Connusrosbuxcm in 28 of 

OF CHIC AGO ts departments, includ- 
the Languages, E lish, Mat oni Physiog- 
raphy. Zoolo ogy, 


Physiology, Botany ete Instru 
tion is personal. iversity cred ted for 
colle; Geein atan cae comple’ Work 
may, natany time. For circ 

UNIVERSITY OF CHIGAGO 2c. ots 


SUMMER COURSE 
IN NATURE STUDY 


A four-weeks’ course for teachers to o; Cabra ant 
28, 1901, at the sonoON OF PRACTIC 
CULTURE & HORTICULTURE 
soils, plants, ae te, animnals, and school eounies 
For circular addres: 
GEORGE T. ‘POWELL, Director, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


tel VSI 


of topics relative to Lenn Been | pand 8 the “ a ed- 
ucation.” : ~~ 4 
o 


Gerin “ Reprin ee eh and for readh ate 
Wilidins with Gn trae ce ERTS SO Sepa . 
building with at least one annual subscrip s 
per ion te £5c. Per per copy. e at deine, 
ne lis. "pub ished db cre Biper us ° 
ANY, 128 N. Fenn St. pr RAs a —_ 


B.C. UNSELD sctoor'sirei 


Day Schools, Sundzy Schools, 
, "Senden Choral Classes. 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessib) 
fron the city. Tiicwe. are " 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 125 Fifih Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








M uring 
—_. ot a 








LN ns .- : 

WeMO: ZEL Lo Gai ete ars 
Purest copper an ot tim only. Terme, 

PaR &K; aha 2OUNORY, Baltimore, tide 
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NOW READY 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


With Inductive Course in English. By LARKIN DUNTON 
and AuGustus H. KELLy. 


FOR 


Sample copy for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


-— i The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
_A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 












THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of 1901. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosephy, Education, History Government, Mathematics, 
Physica, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


Tuition $25.00 For the Session. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 
and the beauty of’scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the 
Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Let, Vice-President. 




















Joun A. Hatz, President. Henny M. Parixies, Secretary 











TEN YEARS PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
Ppemalenn SROe se ck5 555 socgcss sees sces $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,635.14 564,589.04 111.11 
RDAs etry wsigirigie done pinse,ay $2,722,648,52 — $5,897,164.88 — $3,174,516.36 116.60 
I Bi osha nce covecs peur 11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... 290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 2,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 31..............0++6. $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
=e Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,$23,920,986.53 | Surplus,§2,324,635.51 


GILLOTT’S PENS <<) 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 808, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
° eas Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
s 
Fer Vertical Writing . 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Highest Prize at every Partie Exposition, and at Chieago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











vu er. & SONS, = 91 John Street, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Goed Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides —Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Noni torone, + DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 





Readers of Tax Scuoor Journat are asked, for’mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork ot mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford's Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 





At the End of Your Journey yeu will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, Naw Yor 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








zt 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures, 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 

An Higis Watch always has the 


n” engraved on the 
y guaran’ 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 60. 
ELGIN, -« ILL 
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Civics Applied. 
By LivinesTonE McCartney, Kentucky. 


We all agree in our approval of objective teaching as 
a meansof presenting most clearly those facts that would 
otherwise be unintelligible to the child. Object lessons 
in arithmetic, geography, and natural science hold their 
position in the daily work of the school with a firmness 
that leaves no room for debate. The time was when 
zoology and botany were attempted as school studies 
with never a specimen of animal or flower before the 
class ; but now the biology classes have been resolved 
into groups for the study of objects. The same great 
transformation has come in many lines of school work. 
Why then should we see such an anomaly in the manner 
of teaching the form of government under which we live, 
and of fitting the child for successful and wise exercise 
of his future rights and dutiesasa citizen? If objective 
pec is is so helpful in other subjects, why not here 
also? 

In teaching civics the teacher aims not simply to give 
the pupil a clear knowledge of the form of our govern- 
ment, but to prepare him for citizenship by training him to 
love our institutions, to recognize the voice of the majority 
as law and submit to it, to require of himself and others, 
when dealing with the city or the state, the same exact 
honesty as when dealing with individuals, and to be ever 
alert lest the management of public business fall into the 
hands of those who have private ends to serve. In view 
of these facts does it not seem strange that we continue 
to try to get pupils to comprehend our national, state, 
and local forms of government without objectively pre- 
senting those forms instead of a mere verbal description 
of them? But this is not the full extent of our pedago- 
gical sin ; for we try to grow citizens of a free republic 
in an atmosphere of the most rigid monarchy. 

The government of a school-room affords an ideal op- 
portunity for the exercise of pure democracy, and the 
government of a school consisting of several such rooms 
affords an excellent opportunity to develop all of the 
essential points in our Republic. But we see the single 
roomful of children converted into automatons who are 
expected to have no will but the teacher’s, and we see 
the entire building so abjectly under the sway ofa single 
mind that pupils and teachers alike cannot move except 
when the signal is given. To those who do not look be- 
low the surface, this may appear to be good discipline ; 
but what preparation for self-government does it give? 
How does it tend to lead the boy to throw his influence 
on the side of good order without compulsion? How 
does it train him to be scrupulously honest in dealing 
with the school authority, except as he may do so to 
avoid punishment? 

The fact is, as we all know, that in many schools that 
are said to have good discipline, the secret attitude of 
the pupils is antagonistic to principal and teachers; the 
disobedience of the few is winked at by the many, and 
the general sentiment of the school is that anyone who 
can break a rule and not be detected, is a shrewd fellow. 


‘Apply this standard of conduct for a moment to the. 


general life of any community and you will see how thor- 
oly vicious it is. It brings us at once into a community 
where the people have no voice whatever in framing their 
laws, and where the citizens; as a body, secretly en- 
courage the law-breakers and applaud them when they 


’ 


elude the officers. Such a condition is the direct result 
of an oppressive monarchy. 

Ifschool training is to result in a well-rounded citizen- 
ship, it must be in an atmosphere very different from 
this. It matters little how clear a pupil’s comprehension 
of our form of government may be, if his habits of con- 
duct arenot in harmony with the spirit of that govern- 
ment it will profit him but little and will be a positive 
curse to the state. The school life itself must be such 
as to develop right conduct from right motives, as well 
as to give comprehension of a system of government. 

Several plans looking toward this end have been put 
into execution in various parts of the country. Among 
the most notable of these are the plans of Principal Ray 
of one of the grammar schools of Chicago, and Principal 
French, of the Hyde Park high school, of the same city. 
Both of these plans appeal to the law-abiding element 
in the school to assert itself for its own interest against 
the lawless, and to become the agressive element in the 
daily life of the school. The plans differ in many of 
their details, but their main purposeisthesame. Similar 
efforts are in progress in New York and elsewhere. My 
own opinion is, that the teachers and pupils of each 
school must work out, for themselves, such form of 
democratic government as the present condition of the 
school in question will justify, striving always to approx- 
imate more and more closely to true self-government of 
the pupils as individuals and of the pupil body as such. 
A beginning has been made in the Hopkinsville public 
high school, and the form of government in use there is 
substantially as follows: 

Form of Government for a School. 

Preamble.—Recognizing character as the true end of 
all education, and self-control as an essential element in 
character, we, the pupil-citizens of room—, in the public 
high school of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, do hereby adopt 
the following form of government which we pledge our- 
selves to support by conforming to its provisions and by 
striving to secure the active support of all our associate 
pupils. 

(itizenship.—At the close of the school month of Sep- 
tember annually the teacher shall appoint, as citizens, 
those pupils who have been above criticism in respect to 
their deportment during the month, and the citizens so 
appointed may, from time to time, elect additional pupils 
to citizenship. Such election shall be by ballot, and a 
majority of all the pupil citizens of the room shall be 
necessary to elect. But-no pupil whose conduct is rude 
or disorderly, or who is disobedient or disrespectful to 
his teacher, shall be eligible to citizenship; and any 
citizen guilty of such conduct shall be deprived of citizen- 
ship by his teacher, and shall not be restored until satis- 
factory assurance is given that the offence will not be 
repeated. Restoration to-citizenship shall be by election 
only. 

Citizens shall have the greatest possible liberty con- 
sistent with the work of the school. They shall be ac- 
corded as many privileges as possible, and shall not be 
required to ask special permission to use those privileges ; 
but all such privileges shall be so used as not to inter- 
fere with the regular work of the school, and for the 
abuse of any privilege a pupil may be deprived of citizen- 
ship. At the close of each half day’s session the citizens 
of the room shall pass out without the escort of a 
teacher; but the other pupils shall be formed in line by 
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themselves and shall be dismissed after the lines of citizen 
upils. 

Rules, etc.—Misconduct shall be judged by the stand- 
ard of right and wrong. As few rules as possible will 
be made ; but all pupils will be expected to observe the 
general rule: Do RicHT. True politeness will also be 
taken as a safe standard of conduct. In deciding all 
cases of misconduct and in determining what the punish- 
ment shall be, the teacher shall be the judge, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent in serious cases. 

Officers.—The citizen pupils of the room shall elect 
two tribunes,—one boy and one girl,—at the beginning 
of each school quarter, who shall be responsible for the 
order in the lines passing out at dismissal. They shall 
also see that the room is kept supplied with necessary 
articles for the work of the school,—such as paper, ink, 
crayon, erasers, etc.; and they shall have authority to 
eall the janitor for the purpose of securing these or any 
other supplies needed in the room. 

The tribunes shall be privileged characters in and 
around the school building, having all the freedom en- 
joyed by the teachers. They shall also be members of 
the school council, which will consist of all the tribunes 
of the building, and will be called together, from time to 
time, by the superintendent for the consideration of 
questions pertaining to the general conduct of the 
pupils. 

The teacher may remove a tribune from office at any 
time for the neglect of duty, and he shall not be eligible 
for re-election during that quarter. He may also be 
deprived of citizenship on the same grounds as any other 

upil. 
si The Underlying Idea. 

It is not contended that this is the best form that can 
be devised, but simply that it represents the present 
‘advancement of one school in the evolution of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Our proposition in substance i is this: It is vain to try 
to train boys and girls in the theory of democratic gov- 
ernment when we are forming their life habits as sub- 
jects of an unlimited monarchy. Text-book precepts 
cannot avail as a force against the inbred habits of daily 
life continued for a term of years. School government, 
as it exists in most schools, is a relic of the past clung 
to by the blind conservatism of teachers. Its central 
idea is wrong. It does not need mere modification ; it 
needs to be re-adjusted around new centers,—centers 
that are in harmony with the day in which we live and 
the government for which the child must be educated. 

The plan here suggested, however, will not lighten the 
work of the teacher. It is not intended as a device for 
doing that. It will change the character of the dis- 
ciplinary questions, arising from day to day, but the 
teacher will find full opportunity for the exercise of all 
her ability, if she uses the discipline of the school as a 
means of instruction and education. It requires great 
skill and wisdom to train a body of persons, either young 
or old, to rise from the condition of subjects into that 
of self-ruling free citizens. But the true teacher will 
not be appalled by this great obstacle ; he will the rather 
be impelled to put forth his highest efforts. A free re- 
public cannot live without intelligent and loyal citizens 
who will conserve its interest in every emergency, and it 
is the high privilege of the humblest teacher to assist 
in the training of these citizens. 


Sr 


‘The expenditure for public educational purposes in the 
a States last year is reported to amount to 207 
millions. 


A course of instruction in the elements of agriculture 
has been formally recommended for the State of Illinois 
by State Supt. Bayliss. This is patterned after the 
instruction given in the University of Illinois. Itisa 
fact that the movement townward from the farms has 
just struck the middle West with full force and is creat- 
ing no little alarm. 
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Art in Public School Education. II. 


By FREDERICK W. CoBURN. 


Theodore Roosevelt, however the apostles of sweet- 
ness and light may be inclined to term him “ the great- 
est disappointment of our times,” typifies the new Amer- 
icanism. Such men as he live to do and do tolive. Their 
achievements are the admiration of the nation. Periodi- 
cals are published with no other purpose than to chronicle 
their doings and teach to aspiring youth the secrets of 
their success. 

Now it may be set down as a duty of education to 
maintain a sympathetic and at the same time monitory 
attitude toward this tendency to be up and doing. Study 
that makes for power is superseding the study that makes 
for mere knowledge—rightly enough if it be admitted as 
a fanction of education to re-inforce the tendencies of 
the time. The conserving influence of school and college 
ought not, however, to be lost sight of. The strenuous 
life is a necessity of the age, but the schools need not 
turn out men who will act twice before they think once. 
The great educational value of good art expression con- 
sists in the fact that it presupposes a clear thought fol- 
lowed by prompt, decisive action. It is an impressive 
sight to see a great master paint a head. Stroke after 
stroke, each tone falls into place with rapidity because 
the result has been all the time fore-known. No young 
amateur can hope to work with such certainty and spirit, 
but that is the technical ideal toward which all art in- 
struction, even the most elementary, must be directed. 
Clearness of perception, even in setting a square within 
a square, or in drawing a top view of a cylinder, is a 
prime requisite to progress. The artist must force him- 
self to foresee in order that he may create, and this 
habit of foreseeing, of realizing where you are coming 
out, is one that can be cultivated, thru art, only by train- 
ing in the means of art expression. Good taste, which 
has already been premised as a national need, is a matter 
of knowing what to do, of calculating effects before 
undertaking to produce them. It is for most people an 
affair of education. Silent influences from the outside 
world are less potent in its creation than many people 
suppose. 

Passive appreciation, of the sort that grows out of 
constant reading of good books, constant seeing of good 
art, is not always a valuable commodity. Every teacher 
is familiar with the fact that the readers in a class are 
wont to be inert and inapt as students. Such pupils as 
arule turn out to be very mediocre men and women. 
The phenomenon hasalso been noted that the pupils who 
read a great deal are liable to be the Very ones who can- 
not be taught to write ; that it is easier to develop in the 
bright, normal boy who reads very little that he does not 
have to read, the power of expressing himself in simple, 
vigorous English than in the boy who suffers from the 
bad effects of too much good literature. Similarly, ap- 
preciation of good paintings and sculptures may have an 
enervating rather than a stimulating effect upon the 
good taste of young people. If the girl who really and 
sincerely admires Fra Angelico is not by that liking 
braced up to the point of being able the better to choose 
between a gown that is artistically fit, and one that is 
merely fashionable, then her art appreciation is a failure. 
The truth is, it is only active appreciation, the feeling 
that certain things are fine because they contain princi- 
ples of action that can once again be put to a noble use, 
that is of educational value in the cultivation of good 
taste. Looking at beautiful pictures may or may not as- 
sist. 

if a concrete example is desired of the effect of living 
in constant communion with the greatest masterpieces 
of art, and with apparent appreciation of their greatness, 
look at the artists of modern Italy. They gaze upon the 
matchless works of the Florentine and Venetian masters, 
and go home to the production of art which is the oppo- 
site of everything they claim to admire. They do not, 
as do the great men among the French and Americans, 
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listen to that inward voice which urges the artist never, 
in the course of his hard study and pre-occupation with 
subject, to depart very far from the large truths of de- 
sign which precept and experience have made him ac- 
quainted with. You cannot take from a masterpiece 
anything different in kind from what you bring to it. 
The modern Italian artist brings to Raphael and Gior- 
g.one a disposition to paint petty prettiness and he takes 
from them a few hints which help him in his original 
plan; but Millet went to the study of Greek sculpture 
with the epic subject of the French peasant’s life in mind, 
and he came away with “‘ The Sower.” 


The Present Problem. 


It is evident that study of masterpieces supplemented 
by a little sketching from nature is not enough. Neither 
of these studies, in itself, contributes largely enough to 
the desired result—the habits of ready judgment between 
the fine thing and the gross thing, the right way and the 
wrong way. Aporeciation of the masterpieces is some- 
thing for which preparation must be made. It is very 
well to talk of the elevating effect of beautiful and artistic 
surroundings upon children, but it has always to be re- 
membered that exertion is worth more than absorption, 
Even if it has to be admitted that children cannot be 
taught to draw, they can learn to arrange and to adapt. 
There are three great branches of art, the constructive, 
the decorative and the illustrative, to each of which apply 
certain very simple principles of fitness and beauty. Nor 
is it necessary for one to be a passed master in the art 
of drawing the human figure or the forms of trees to 
possess a bit of practical knowledge of methods and 
schemes of arrangement. A book cover, for instance, 
may be decorated by a child with a landscape that is full 
of impossible trees and rocks, and still be adorned. It is 
the thought and feeling that appear in the work which 
are valuable, not the display of knowledge. 

Much of the best teaching that is being done in the 
schools of to-day has frankly abandoned the realistic 
attempt and is concerned only with matters of construc- 
tion and spacing. Natural objects are set before the 
children, not for them to imitate but to take from them 
whatever they need in the execution of a thought. A 
branch of autumn leaves is no longer given to each child 
with instruction to paint just what he sees, with water- 
color, the most difficult of mediums for realistic rendering. 
To work thus after the fashion of the people who would 
make drawing merely an assistance to scientific study 
would mean the accomplishment of things that are im- 
possible to the child. The anatomy of the leaf, not as 
it actually is, but as it appears, in action, must be thoroly 
apprehended and expressed, a task that taxes the powers 
of the most accomplished draughtsman. Then, too, if the 
record is worth anything at all as a realistic study, amateur 
artists must have acquired the trick of “seeing color.” 
But this gift of noting down the various proportions of 
the primary colors that make up the composite whole we 
designate as color isa special one and not easily acquired. 
Your artist will observe a whole rainbow in a sheet of 
white paper, but your child, as the young woman fresh 
from the wonders of the painting class at the art school 
discovers when she begins to teach, will not see much 
more than the prevailing tone of the local color; nor is it 
especially desirable that he should, as a child. No prim- 
itive artist ever “saw color.” There certainly should be 
analysis of color in the study of natural science, but the 
first engagement of the art course is with pattern. The 
autumn leaves should be sketched by the child as wellas 
may be, but with the thought of using the sketch with a 
definite purpose, for the filling of a definite space. They 
must be brought into right relationship with each other, 
arranged in masses, their most beautiful characteristics 
singled out for the exemplification of an artistic idea. 
Whether the leaf is employed in a naturalistic way or is 
conventionalized, matters not. The problem is always one 
of pattern, in line, dark and light, and color. The impulse 
to imitate can be safely indulged only when it follows 
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upon an impulse to create. In other words the best 
artistic thought puts the emphasis upon composition. 
There is nothing else in art study so teachable and so 
practical, or so intimately connected with the affairs of 
everyday life. 

The simplicity of the principles of composition is shown 
by the marvellous excellence of examples of primitive 
art, so often far and away superior in the eyes of every 
true artist to the best productions of a more self-conscious 
and sophisticated age. The early Italians, the Japanese, 
the Zunis—these are people who have understood the art 
of simple and beautiful arrangement. A certain child- 
likeness gives a permanent charm to the work of their 
rudest artisans. There are Japanese prints of the 
eighteenth century that rank as high above Burne-Jones 
or Bouguereau as Homer stands above Anthony Hope or 
Richard Harding Davis; and there certainly is a differ- 
ence, 

The predilection of the early races for good composition 
is in itself an argument for composition as a proper sub- 
ject in public school art education. Its every-day import- 
ance hardly needs comment. The ability to arrange isa 
most valued asset in the workaday equipment of any man 
whatever his business; and such ability ina woman means 
the absence of worthless furbelows in the home furnish- 
ings and the presence of order and restfulness. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that art teachers are turn- 
ing to composition as to the key of the whole situa- 
tion. A brief consideration of the nature of the art 
problem ought to show that they are on the right track. 

[To be continued.] 


Re 
School-Produced Habits. 


By Amy C. SCAMMELL. 


If you would know the “reason why” of many a man- 
nerism of grown people, make frequent school calls. 

A boy walked to the map of Asia, looked straight at 
it, and told it word for word, just what Mr. Frye had once 
said about Asia. The boy’s face was as unimpassioned as 
the face of Asia, which plainly did not care. A girl 
went to the board, and with eye and pointer, solemnly 
told it why she had written such figures upon it; but 
the board made no protest; it did not care. A class 
read to the book a thrilling story, but neither class nor 
book thrilled. 

Sometimes, when the teacher questioned the children, 
they answered the book with ‘uplifted eyes. But in 
years ahead the averted eye, the far-away absorbed look 
that sees not, or, seeing, fails to recognize, the dead-calm 
talk without a ripple, these and their many branches may 
be traced to school formalism. 


Company Manners. 


The other day I visited a school that called up the 
memory of a good neighbor’s “company pies.” The 
crust, crinkled with a key, hid a deliciousness unknown 
to every-day pies. In that school (a pupil told me so) 
each visitor was a signal for another trip to prettily 
crayoned Europe on the blackboard ; or for a new edition 
of percentage examples which had been reproduced as 
mary times as the month’s récord showed visitors. 

I sat thru the two hours’ rehearsal, miscellany and all, 
and then, as I would not go, I listened to a few impro- 
visations whose crudities and mistakes variegated with 
child wisdom I enjoyed heartily, not headily, as I had the 
nearly perfect reproductions. Do the teachers who give 
to exhibition work the rightful place of routine work 
know whom they are evolving? Presumably the unready 
person whom the uninvited guest or the unexpected de- 
mand finds powerless or tactless ; the self-conscious per- 
son, whose “effort” must be praised; the bore, whose 
one good story accompanies him everywhere. 

What the Teacher Can Do. 

It is claimed that in many cases adult hesitancies of 
speech, as stammering, were largely school-produced or 
school-fostered ; that they are due more to nervousness 
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than to cleft-palate or tongue-tie. This trial of children 
the teacher may lessen or may perhaps entirely overcome 
by her right attitude. It is a simplerule never to hurry 
astammerer. Tell him that time is his, and always at 
his command. Take him thru every school exercise 
slowly and carefully. 

A boy whose difficulty in reading seemed to be in start- 
ing off when called upon to read, asked his teacher to 
read the paragraph first. She did so very slowly and 
clearly. A possession of the content was the boy’s 
motor, and having this he read deliberately and smoothly. 

A nervous little girl was trying hard “all over” to tell 
her teacher, “ The robins have come back. I heard them 
sing this morning.” ‘Now, Mary, won’t you stand very 
still and sing me what you saw? I like to hear you sing.” 
The warble was made without a break, the nervousness 
gone. This teacher utilized the fact that one never 
stammers when singing. “‘ Will you tell me the story 
on your fingers? Slowly, so.” ‘The—robbins—have— 
come—back.’” This was repeated till ordinary speed 
was made. 

Some schools “put on a difference” when the speech- 
tied child talks. This unnaturalness, be it shown by 
foot-taps, resigned look, children’s waving hands, or what 
not, weakens the child’s power over his vocal organs. 


Little Habits. 


In some school-rooms we see children write and draw 
with mouth accompaniment, read and sing with hand 
and foot movement ; these sympathetic motions, if un- 
checked, follow on into adult life, lessening its useful- 
ness. 

Does the gruesome habit of talking to one’s self date 
its beginning in study with the lips, once common, and 
yet permitted in the behind-times schools ? 

At the door of the teacher who is not mother-eyed 
may be laid the charge of a host of weaknesses which 
slowly sap the life. Of these ore clamors to be heard 
above the others. Known only to sensitive children are 
the reasons they have for not asking to leave the room 
as they need. The inability of the youngest to adjust 
their dress properly without help is a common excuse. 
An inquiry concerning the illness of a frail boy was an- 
swered by a note from the mother: 

“Dear Teacher :—George is so sensitive that he does 
not like to ask leave of absence from the room in presence 
of the girls; besides, the outbuilding is so near the road 
that he avoids it, even at recesses. I wish there were 
separate buildings for the boys and girls, but I suppose 
that present conditions cannot be remedied.” Can they 
not be? A question this, that enters into the rural 
school problem. Until settled the ways-and-means 
teacher will devise some wise plan for decreasing the 
difficulty, 

“Too fine” or “too coarse” is the verdict which soci- 
ety is ever giving its fellows. Perhaps why? Away 
back in school-babyhood the graceful curl-tossing, the 
plaintive after-note that rounded a pretty. saying, was 
called “dainty,” “sweet.” Tho not said in words, the 
baby heard it and kept on until an unconscious grace 
was merged into affectation. The little boy knew that 
the laugh which went round whenever he aired his 
“dare,” voted him “cute,” but one day the world of wiser 
people voted him an obnoxious person, so brusque and 
unfeeling was he. 

I wonder if the critical analysis of personal motives, 
the merciless character dissection practiced by gossips, 
society thru, is not in part traceable to the flower and 
insect dissection done in our schools. It is a call for 
thanks that a growing, humane sentiment asks that 
every thing living be studied in its entirety. It foretells 
the day of a larger charity when men and women shall 
be judged, not by their lives’ blemishes or beauties taken 
one by one, but by their harmonious wholeness, as seen 
in the light of the love that “thinketh no evil.” “A 
strained analogy!” Well, we teachers have doubtless 
more born anatomists than poets in our rooms. We 
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would better beware lest we teach them too well how to 
use the scalpel, by the taking to pieces of sentence, 
daisy, or bee. 


we 
Reed Weaving. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNappP, Principal School No. 12, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Model Ill. 


Materials,—round reed No 2; eight pieces twelve 
inches, and one piece seven inches long for foundation 
rays ; two long strands for weavers. 

When weaving with one strand it is necessary to have 
an uneven number of rays for the foundation. After 
starting the center, as in LessonI (see THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL Sept. 1, 1900) the seven inch piece is inserted 
along side the extended end of the weaving strand, and the 
weaving proceeds under four, over four, three times 
around. Thea make the division by twos. (See Model 
II.) Just after passing the inserted strand and keeping 
the work flat, weave four times around. Now, while 
holding the work in both hands, press the thumbs out- 
ward and into the center of the mat, keeping the end of 
the weaving strand toward the right, and the ends of 
the rays away from the body; graduaily bend them 
inward toward center of the bottom,—thus obtaining 
the desired shape. It is well to keep the first attempts 
at “shaping” quite shallow. 

From this point divide the rays into ones (see Fig. 2), 


Tray. 





Division of Raysinto ones, Fig. 2. 


and here cut away the end of weaving strand left ex- 
tended at point of insertion of the seven-inch piece ; 
this is necessary if an uneven number of rays is required. 

When the end of the first weaver is reached the 
second one may be spliced on by laying the end of the 
new weaving strand alongside the end of the first. 

Do not place the ends of weavers down by the side of 
the foundation rays, until the work is complete, when 
the final end may be passed down, in order to close the 
work. Finish with border II. 


Border Il. 





After trimming the ends of the rays to even lengths 
—(about three inches) pass the end of each standing 
strand behind the first one to the left, in front of the 
second one, and down by the side of this one. It may 
be slipped down beside the second one before passing in 
front of it, if preferred. 
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-Model IV. Small Basket. 


Materials, round reed, 
Nos. 2and3. Three long 
strands No. 2 reed for 
4 weavers. Eight pieces 

fourteen, and one piece 
eight inches long. No. 3 
reed for foundation. 

After starting as in 
Lesson one—and making 
division of twos, as in 
Model II, weave over two and under two until the bottom 
is two and one half inches in diameter. 

Now turn up the sides of the basket, sharply, and con- 
tinue to weave to end of strand. Finish with border I. 
As it is desirable to have the weaving strands soft and 
pliable, a pail of warm water should be standing in the 
class-room and the weaving strands placed in this until 
needed. 

In all these simple lessons the shaping is done entirely 
by the hand, thus training the hand to deftness and 
exactness. and the eye to symmetry and proportion. 


Border Ill. 
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e. § 
-.Pass ray No. I behind Nos. 8 and 4 and down by the 
side of No. 5. Pass No. 2 behind Nos. 3 and 4, and 
down by the side of 6—and continue until the last ray is 


passed down. 
Border IV. 
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Take any standing ray as No. 1, pass it behind No. 2, 
in!front of No. 3, and then down into the basket. »Now 
pass No. 2 behind No. 3, in front.of No. 4, and down 
into the basket, leaving these two loops open in order to 


receive the last two ends. Press the other loops down 
flat, and when completed trim the ends to even lengths 
leaving about one inch in length inside the basket. 
Length of spoke for border, four inches. 


Border Vv. 
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Take any ray as No. 1 ; pass it behind No. 2 and No. 
3, in front of Nos. 4 and 5, and then down inside the 
basket. Then pass No. 2 behind Nos. 8 and 4, in front 
of Nos. 5 and 6, and down inside the basket. Continue 
to the end, weaving the last two into the loops formed 
by Nos. 1 and 2. Length of spoke for border, six inches 
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Arbor Day. 


If conditions make it possible, plan to have a tree 
planting on Arbor day. It is an enjoyable ceremony 
for pupils, and, if the result prove all it should, “our 
tree” will be a source of interest that will recall the 
school long after days of study are ended. 

The first thing is to select the tree. Red or silver 
maple, linden, red oak, locust, elm, ash, birch, and horse- 
chestnut are all desirable school yard trees. Ask one of 
the fathers who understands forestry to help in the 
transplanting. 

As to location, do not choose a spot too near the house 
nor yet one too near other trees. Above all do not plant 
the tree where it will interfere with any of the children’s 
cherished sports, as, for instance, upon the diamond of 
the boys’ base-ball ground. 

Prepare the ground before the time appointed for 
the tree planting by making a fairly deep hole large 
enough to receive the roots without cramping them. 
Upon one side of the excavation have a mound of soil, 
the same as that from which the tree has been taken, to 
throw upon the roots. If it seem necessary on account 
of high winds, tie the tree to a stake or have a tree-box 
ready. This may be done after the afternoon’s exercises 
are over. 

A few days beforehand let the pupils write notes of 
invitation to the tree-planting. It is well to plan very 
simple exercises at the tree. April weather is liable to 
be raw and cold, and the children will not do justice to 
recitations when wrapped in heavy clothing. Rather 
have the lengthy program in the school-room afterward. 

The guests and pupils may assemble informally around 
the chosen place in the warmth of the early afternoon. 
One of the larger girls, or the teacher, may say a few 
welcoming words, speaking of the object of the gathering, 
etc. Another of the older pupils, assisted by two of the 
tiniest, may place and hold the tree. He should set it in 
the hole with the side bearing the fullest branches, to 
the south, its former position. Let the little assistants 
spread out the roots carefully. Now witha toy shovel the 
teacher first, followed by each of the pupils, may throw 
a little soil from off the nearby mound upon the roots, the 
director all the while faintly shaking the trunk to cause the 
earth to settle. One or two of the little ones may tread 
the earth down firmly. When all is finished the pupils 
may join hands around the tree and repeat some appro- 
priate lines. Henry Abbey’s “What Do We Plant?” is 
impressive and easily learned. 

The tree exercises may be closed with “ America,” 
sung by the school and friends. Let the pupils march 
into the school-house by twos to the music of a drum or 
harmonica. Pine boughs and pussy-willows will make 
effective decorations for the school-room, and let the 
bright window plants and jars of tree twigs that have 
been coaxed to blossom before their out-of-door season 
furnish the bit of coloring. The programs can be made 
a feature of the entertainment besides affording the chil- 
dren much pleasurable work in preparing them. Paper 
cut in the shape of a maple or an oak leaf will be pretty 
and appropriate. Decorate one side with water color in 
the autumn tints and write the order of exercises upon 
the other. 


SF 


Teachers who go abroad will do well to get passports. 
D. J. Hill, secretary of state, says : 

“The Department advises all citizens of the United States 
traveling abroad to provide themselves with passports, and 
that there is a tendency toward a strict enforcement of this 
passport regulation by the European governments.” 


The results of observation on the west coast of Africa 
are that “Malaria is contagious, the contagion being 
conveyed by the mosquito.” The adults do not have it 
having become immune; the children, however, have 
the parasite in their blood and it is carried to others by 
the wicked Anopheles. 
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“Miller of Dee” with the Babies. 


In reading over some old time favorites it occurred to 
me that the exploits of the famous old miller of Dee 
furnished great possibilities as a play for my wee people. 
A few days later, when I made the experiment, I found 
I had not been mistaken. 

I got the children into the spirit of the poem by tell- 
ing them first a little story, something after this 
fashion: “A long time ago there lived across the water 
in Scotland a miller. You all know what a miller is. 
This morning we sang about the miller. Well, this 
miller lived near a beautiful river named the Dee, so 
he was called the miller of Dee. One fine evening this man 
thought he would take a ride on his “ fat, red horse.” 
His three children begged to go, too, and as they had 
been good all day he said they might, and off they 
started.” 

Now we are ready for the words of the first verse 
which actually learn themselves, they have such a swing 
to them : 

The moon was afloat, 
Like a golden boat, 
On the sea-blue depths of the sky, 
When the miller of Dee, 
With his children three, 
On his fat, red horse rode by. 


Then we assigned the parts of our drama: Freddy’s 
knowledge of a miller, a man who “ grinds us the corn to 
make our bread,” had been so prompt in its forthcoming 
he was given the principal role. The broom was cast for 
his “ fat, red horse.” 

In view of male characters predominating thruout the 
poem, I requested Freddy to choose his three children 
among the girls. He selected three of different sizes. 
We agreed that probably the smallest one rode in front 
and the others behind their father, and they arranged 
themselves on the hobby-horse accordingly. We talked 
over what a tollman was and stationed the best little 
character actor I could pick out at the head of the first 
aisle. You remember he asks the miller, as he passes 
with ‘cough and sneeze :” 

“ Whither away, O miller of Dee? 
Whither away so late?” 

The reticent young miller carries out the action 
words as the school says : 

“But the miller answered him never a word, 
Never a word spake he ; 

He paid his toll, and he spurred his horse, 
And rode on with his children three.” 

Then the old toll-man charges him with 

“ He’s afraid to tell 
He’s ashamed totell . .. 
But (with a knowing shake of the head) I’ll 
follow you up and find out where 
You are going, O miller of Dee.” 
The school chimes in again with, 
“The moon was afloat, 
Like a golden boat, 
Nearing the shore of the sky, 
When with cough and wheeze, 
And hands on his knees, 
The old tollman passed by.” 

Just here the abandon with which the tollman threw 
himself into his part of the decrepit old man was highly 
entertaining to his audience. 

Next the milkmaid comes into the play. With pail 
(the clay jar) on her head she stops the old tollman 
with, 

“ Whither away, O tollman old? 
Whither away so fast?” 
The school announces : 


“The tollman answered her never a word, 
Never a word spake he, 

Scant breath had he, at the best, to chase 
After the miller of Dee.” 


But the pert young maid cries out : 
“He wont tell where ! 
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But I'll find out!” 


And she follows the tollman. 

The parson now comes upon the scene in a cap and 
gown, the cap made hastily from black paper, the 
gown, my black silk apron. According to the poem he 
is standing under an oak tree (the bunch of evergreen 
that is in one corner), when the milkmaid passes and in- 
tercepts her with, 

“‘ And whither away, with your pail of milk, 
My pretty milkmaid?” 

The school explains: 

“But she hurried on with her brimming pail, 
And never a word spake she.” 


The parson is undaunted : 
“She won’t tell where! 
It’s my duty to know !” 


he says as he follows the maid. 
The rest of the procession is easily made up accord- 
ing to: 
“ After the parson, came his wife, 
The sexton he came next ; 
After the sexton the constable came, 
Troubled and sore perplext. 
After the constable two ragged boys, 
To see what the fun would be; 
And a little black dog, with only one eye, 
Was the last of the nine, who, with groan and sigh, 
Followed the miller of Dee.” 

The parson’s wife is demurely attired in my cape" and 
hat. Half the play’s fun to a child, especially a girl, is 
being “dressed up.” The sexton carries a key (of the 
church) the constable a “billy” (the short pointer), and 
the second “ragged boy” draws a black woolly dog on 
wheels (a school-room toy). 

The school takes up the refrain: 

“Night had anchored the moon, 
Not a minute too soon, 

Under the lee of the sky ; 

For the wind it blew, 

And the rain fell, too, 

And the river of Dee ran high.” 

The wet, shivering procession follows the roguish mil- 
ler in and out, up and down, the aisles. The children 
tell how 

“He forded the river, he climbed the hill, 
He and his children three ; 

But wherever he went they followed him still, 
That wicked miller of Dee.” 

Just as the clock strikes twelve the miller reaches 
home. The school-room bell is struck twelve times from 
the rear of the room. “Home” is the teacher’s desk. 
The company straggle up behind the miller and then 
“outspake the parson” in a stern voice: 

“What do you mean by your conduct to-night, 
You wretched miller of Dee?” 
The miller dismounts, helps his children off, and an- 
swers pleasantly: 
“I went for a ride, a nice cool ride, 
I and my children three ; 
But you (an inclusive gesture), my friends, I would like to know 
Why you followed me all the way?” 

The children look at one another, hang their heads 
sheepishly a second, then, 

“We were out for a walk, 
A nice, cool walk!” 
they say in a chorus. 

It may be seen that the poem affords considerable 
action, and that is what is necessary for the children to 
enjoy themselves. Then, too, all the school is included 
in carrying out the action. I did not expect that the 
delicious humor of the poem would be appreciated by 
such babies, but perhaps it was, in a degree, for, as our 
young miller was taking his seat at the game’s close, he 
said to me; with a twinkle in his eye, “I fooled ’em all 
good, didn’t 1?” 

The words of '‘The Miller of Dee” will be found in next week’s 
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Opening Exercises. 
By EMMA DEUEL RICE. 


Every school program should devote at least five min- 
utes to some form of opening exercise at both morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

This should be something pleasant, something that 
will strike the keynote fer the day’s work, for often the 
whole success of the day depends on the first few min- 
utes. 

There is such a wealth of appropriate songs, exquisite 
Memory gems, or pleasing little sketches to be read to 
the children once in a while, that a teacher will have no 
trouble whatever in giving her school a variety the year 
around. 

Yet there are rooms in which the thoughts chosen are 
so inappropriate or the manner of rendering so unpleas- 
ant that the value of the exercise is completely lost to 
the child. Not long agolIentered aprimary room. The 
children were repeating the Lord’s Prayer, not softly 
and reverently, but in loud monotonous tones. Finish- 
ing and scarcely pausing for breath came in exactly the 
same high key the names of the presidents, from the 
Father of his Country to the present incumbent, without 
a falter on the part of the school. Nor was this all. 
In the same loud tones came a long poem, the words of 
which seemed meaningless to the children—a poem 
more suited to pupils of the eighth grade. 

After the pupils had firished the teacher turned to 
me saying—‘“Don’t you think my pupils have good 
memories?” “Remarkable,” I answered, and I wondered 
if there would not come a reaction when the poor, tired, 
little memories tried to think of their sums. I after- 
ward learned that this form of exercise was only varied 
by a new but still longer poem after the first was learned, 
that for two hundred days those poor children repeated 
the names of the presidents. 

Another bright morning I entered a second primary 
room. The hands of the clock were within one minute 
of nine. The children sat quietly with folded hands and 
expectant faces ready for the tap of the gong. 

Promptly at this signal and a quiet word from the 
teacher the fresh young voices sang sweetly, ‘“ Good- 
morning, merry sunshine.” Then came the poem the 
first lines of which are : 

“ Now, what shall I send to the earth to-day?” 
Said the great round golden sun. 

“O let us go down there to work and play,” 
Said the sunbeams every one. 

Then followed the morning talk on the work of the 
sun, I could not help but notice the cheerful, willing 
spirit the children showed as they began their day’s 
work and I left with a feeling that all was sunshine in 
that room for that day, at least. 

Another time I found myself in a third primary at five 
minutes before nine. The children came trooping in, 
many bearing bunches of bright leaves which they 
placed upon the teacher’s desk. 

It was not disorderly, only a slight confusion was 
caused. But promptly at a signal the room became 
quiet. The children looked expectantly at their teacher. 
She took up a branch of bright maples, paused, then 
repéated softly, 

“Bright, yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts,” etc. 


The children repeated this after her. Then can’t we 
sing ‘Come, little leaves,” said Harry. So they sang it 
brightly and this suggested “The Leaves’ Farewell 
Party.” Thus five minutes were pleasantly spent and 
the children’s minds were prepared for their morning 
talk following, which proved to be a nature lesson on 
the work of leaves. With such a bright beginning I am 
sure the day ended pleasantly. 

Toward Christmas I visited another third grade room. 
The children sang softly, ‘‘ Shepherds were Watching 
their Flocks.” Then followed that lovely poem, by 
Margaret Deland, “While Shepherds Watched.” The 
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children were now ready to receive the picture lesson 
given them on the birth of the Saviour; after this the 
day’s work was taken up very quietly and thoughtfully. 

Once more I paused on the threshold of a first grade 
containing about sixty six-year-old children. Ata glance 
and slight sign from their teacher the heads were bowed 
and the Lord’s Prayer softly and reverently repeated. 
Then followed the hymn “Father, We Thank Thee.” 
After this the children marked their calendar for the 
day. This took the little ones about six minutes. 

At the next visit I made the contrast was painful. 
The first ten minutes was passed in a first-grade room, 
by the teacher passing a basin of water into which fifty 
children dipped as many soiled sponges and noisily taking 
their slates out expended more or less energy in polish- 
ing them. One could readily judge the style of work 
done in that room. 

Now if teachers will persist in using the hard, noisy 
slate with its attendant sponge, filled as it surely is with 
germs, is there not a better time to prepare them for the 
day’s work leaving the morning exercises to be devoted 
to something more interesting and elevating? In an- 
other room the first five minutes of the afternoon was 
wasted in getting in order. In yet another at the tap 
of the bell, which was instantly obeyed, the lessons were 
immediately begun and I knew as I looked at forty eager 
faces that the children realized there was something 
lacking. 

There are many such rooms as this, the teacher main- 
taining that there is so much to do there is no time for 
opening exercises. Every room should take time to give 
to these children thoughts which are beautiful, inspiring, 
and ennobling. Let them be suited to the children’s 
age and ability to understand. If but three minutes a day 
can be spared much can be accomplished in a year’s time. 

The very character of the room would be elevated. 
Children would enter it in a different spirit, anticipating 
the lovely songs and poems they so love to repeat. 

There are many little children who will never hear 
them excepting in the school-room, and the impression 
here made will be deep and lasting. Time surely cannot 
be wasted in giving such thoughts as these to little chil- 
dren who after school hours live in the slums or out in the 
streets,and, perhaps, never hear anything but harsh words: 

“Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise 

For the thoughts you do not speak, 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 

Goodness shows in blushes bright, 
Or in eyelids drooping down, 

Like a violet from the light, 
Badness in a sneer or frown.” 

“Tf you’ve tried, and have not won 
Never stop for crying ; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying.” 

“True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by; 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, , 
And nothing so royal as truth.” 
“The world is happy 
The world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating 
On every side.” 

“Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our Mother Nature laughs around, 

When even the deep blue heavens are glad, 

And goodness breathes from the blossoming ground?” 

The season of the year is approaching when the 
children’s eyes are opened to all that is beautiful in 
nature. When the observation of birds and flowers and 
trees forms a great part of their nature study. 

As little people feel very much at home with these 
things, their minds are now prepared to receive the many 
beautiful poems relating to them. 
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The Tone of the School. 


The coming together of a number of persons daily, 
under set circumstances constitutes an environment. 
There is going to be an environment, it cannot be 
evaded; the only question is what kind of an environment 
will it be? It is the environment of the pupil that, in a 
large measure, determines his character and future 
usefulness. According to the Darwinian philosophy 
animals and plants have been affected by the environ- 
ments of climate soil, light, and other causes and have 
been greatly changed. Buta moral element must enter 
the school and add to and employ the physical environ- 
ment and produce moral effects. The plant and the 
animal were unintentionally affected in past ages. Man 
has the power of employing the environment to attain 
to a higher and better existence. The environment 
will be differently employed in different schools depend- 
ent on the motive of the teacher. 

If the motive is righteousness or moral character, 
what istermed tone is apparent. By this is meant the 
pervading spirit. There is high purpose; there is cheer- 
fulness, industry, freedom, enthusiasm, a scorn of mean- 
ness, an effort to further attainment, a love of knowl- 
edge, and an interest in the great accomplishments of 
the race. The production of this tone and the maintain- 
ing of it marks the skilful teacher. And that without 
a tone is really not a school in the best meaning of the 
word. 

It must be borne in mind that tone is not a product 
that the teacher simply has to order to exist and it 
exists. At times, it seems to the most competent and 
conscientious that a proper tone cannot be produced; 
but he never ceases to labor for it, for he knows that a 
school lacking tone lacks its most essential element. 

We have mentioned some of the characteristics of a 
school where tone exists. Cheerfulness; this is another 
name for quiet happiness. ‘lone produces happiness and 
happiness, tone. Helpfulness; this is the employment 
of the feeling of good will. Industry; the normal being 
desires to be active. Freedom; a human being in mov- 
ing toward high objects must be free; there can be no 
tone where there is compulsion. Despising meanness; 
the aim is righteousnes when we look at the entire 
movement of the human race; what may be termed the 
natural school has a scorn of mean acts. A love of 
knowledge; while there is drudgery that causes dislike 
the desire to know and to increase in knowledge is a 
mark of civilization or advancement. 

The superintendent who visits a school cannot long be 
in it without feeling there is or is not a tone in that 
school. The pupils in a reading class will do something 
besides read. As they come to their places he catches 
their eyes: does the effort they are about to make cause 
them happiness? And similar questions could be asked 
concerning other features possessed by the ideal school. 
These the official is asking himself. He may find that 
the class reads well, but that tone is wanting. He will 
know then that no great results can be realized there; 
he may not be willing to condemn; neither is he able to 
praise. 











Among the special features of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for next week will be the first installment of an impor- 
tant paper by Prof. John Dewey, of the University of 
Chicago, on the course of study ; also a summary of the 
paper by Dean Briggs, of Harvard, on some aspects of 
grammar school training. Interest is growing and 
spreading in Supt. Kennedy’s unique plan of administer- 
ing to the individual child in the graded school. The 
first description of it appeared in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Since then accounts of it have been presented at various 
educational gatherings. Supt. Barney Whitney, of Og- 
densburg, N. Y., has recently made an exhaustive study 
of the workings of the plan at Batavia, and has prepared 
an article setting forth his views, which will app<ar in 
these columns next week. Teachers who are preparing 
for a visit to the Pan-American exposition will be inter- 
ested in an illustrated articlé on the subject, prepared by 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s special correspondent at Buffalo. 


we 
The County Official. 


In most of the states there is a county superintendent 
of schools. Usually the post is a political one. A case 
is remembered where a certain man became the county 
official to the surprise of the writer; he expressed this 
surprise by saying, ““ What does this mean?” The reply 
was, “It means | have a mortgage on my place that 
must be got off.” 

A late letter from Kansas portrays the evils arising 
from the fact that men having no fitness whatever are 
able, by wire pulling, to hold the office of county super- 
intendent. The letter frankly states that the teachers 
feel these evils but do not see their way out. The 
county official issues the certificates; if he chooses he 
can withhold one from a man who doubts his capacity. 

But this is a matter of the deepest importance and 
must be taken up and discussed. It is plain that only 
men having an acquaintance with education in its prac- 
tical aspect and also with its great principles should be 
chosen. The letter alluded to proposes that the teachers 
of a county should select, but we doubt this method. 
We should think that a county board of education would 
be a suitable source of power; this board to be elected 
by the trustees of school districts. The man selected 
should hold a first grade certificate at least, preferably a 
state certificate, and have been a successful teacher of 
five years’ recent experience. 

These points may seem not possible of attainment. 
But if a county board had the appointment it would be 
taken out of politics ; if an educational man only could 
be appointed another needed step would be taken. 
Friends of education, do not relax your effort. Years 
ago it was thought the millennium was at hand, so many 
people went to church ; the educational millennium has 
not arrived yet and there are no signs of it anywhere. 
Fine school-houses, pensions, large salaries, program 
clocks, telephones from room to room and all that we 
may have, and no millennium. 

There should be a body of men and women in each 
county who are profoundly interested in education 
whether they choose a superintendent or not. Perhaps 
the first thing will be to get such a body on its feet; 
what say you? 


we 
President Hadley. 


In this man we have another of the new type of col- 
lege presidents who profess to do more than turn a 
Greek or Latin spit around with a student on it once in 
four years. In his address at Stanford university he 
said: “The tendency of the university is to turn out 
fifty doctors of the second rank rather than ten of the 
first.” 

This shows acute insight, it is true. And how can it 
be otherwise? The tendency has been, from the primary 
school up to and in the college, to consider education to . 
be the result of a mechanical process, the result of learn- 
ing and reciting so many lessons in certain subjects. 
And then the aim; in the high school and college es- 
pecially, in the grammar school to an extent, it is repre- 
sented to the boys that they will make money if they are 
educated. When the process and the aim are considered 
it is not difficult to predict the character of the result. 

Another remark made by President Hadley, well worth 
noting, was: “The greatest duty of the student is not 
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o get the most he can get out of the university, but to 
put what he can into it.” 

This means a great deal. The students in any kind 
of school should be encouraged to feel that they consti- 
tute the school ; as the people are the state so the pupils 
are the school. It seems to us that the essential failure 
at West Point was the not doing this, hence the cadets 
fell to hazing the new students. In any college where 
t' ere is hazing the students are not consulted concern- 
ing the management of the institution. It is a good 
thing that the college president and the professor speak 
in public ; the public will thus know how much they 
know. They are not near so wise as they think they are 
concerning the world outside. Yale college professors 
have nourished some very foolish theories about the way 
a government should be carried on. 


The Worth of Work. 


Prince Kropotkin, the distinguished Russian exile, 
gave his farewell lecture in this country before the 
League for Political Education, April 6. The address, 
the subject of which was “What Work Might Be,” dealt 
very largely with educational considerations. Among 
other things Prince Kropotkin said : 

The education of a young mill hand in an English fac- 
tory town,—and the same is true of American towns,— 
is inferior to that of a savage. The wild man teaches 
his son all that he himself knows—various arts and 
crafts that develop powers of hand and brain. The 
child of factory people goes to school until he is perhaps 
eleven or twelve years old, learning a few scraps of 
things that are quite unrelated to his future occupation 
—some patriotic stories about King Alfred, a dozen 
rules of arithmetic and their applications, a little drill in 
the eccentricities of English spelling. 

As soon as the law allows, the child is sent to work, 
In the old days this meant that his education would go 
on; to-day it means that it has stopped. Go into a cot- 
ton mill and you will find one loom-fixer in charge of 
four looms. Under him are four boys, little monkeys 
with faces that are hardly human. When the fixer no- 
tices in one of the looms that a thread among the hun- 
dreds in a strand has been broken he signals to one of 
the little monkeys who rushes up, knots the strand, and 
then falls back to his position of listless waiting. There 
is no education in such work as that. 

Passing to aspects of school education, Prince Kro- 
potkin related an incident of his own school days in a 
Russian military academy. The boys had to take a reg- 
ular course in fortification, dry as dust and to all ap- 
pearance perfectly useless to the practical soldier. One 
winter they persuaded the professor to allow them in- 
stead of following the book to build an actual fort in 
the school court-yard. The work progressed rapidly 
and everybody was delighted. But one day the com- 
mandant from St. Petersburg came down to the school 
and saw the boys at work. “What,” he said, “sons of 
Russian nobles digging like common navvies !” 

“But, commandant, they are learning the theory of 
fortification as no class ever learned it before.” 

“ Possibly,” was the autocratic reply, “but they are 
soiling their trousers, and are engaged in degrading 
labor. You will please see that they are taught in the 
regular way.” 

That fear of soiling the clothes is still the fault of 
schools in Russia and, likely enough, elsewhere. There 
would be no trouble from lazy boys if the principle of 
learning by doing were everywhere consistently applied. 


School-House Autonomy in New York City. 


One feature of the new charter which deserves especial 
commendation is its provision for giving the New York 
principal greatly increased control over the course of in- 
struction in his school. Apparently he will have certain 
minimum requirements as laid down in the syllabus of 
the board of superintendents, but the emphasis he can 
himself lay upon the subjects that appear to need it. In 
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other words the course of study in the individual school 
can be adapted to the conditions prevailing in its neigh- 
borhood. A very desirable element of elasticity will thus 
be introduced into the educational system of the city. 


Death of John M. B. Sill. 


Death has claimed another of Michigan’s prominent 
educators. Closely following upon the demise of Lewis 
R. Fiske, ex-president of Albion college comes the death 
of John Mayhelf Berry Sill, ex-miaister resident and 
consul-general to Korea, author and educational leader. 
Mr. Sill died at Grace hospital, Detroit, Saturday morn- 
ing, April 6. Ever since his return from Korea, in the 
fall of 1897, he had been in poor health. A full note of 
his life will be given in these columns next week. 


Chances of Success. 


Dr. W. T. Harris says it can be shown from reliable 
data that the chances of success of the properly educated 
person in both character and attainment is a3 250 to 1 
over the uneducated. 


SF 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer has been reappointed by Gov. 
Stone as state superintendent of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania for a term of four years. This is Dr. 
Schaeffer’s third term. His previous appointments came 
from Governors Pattison and Hastings. | Numerous 
signed petitions from teachers and teachers’ associations 
all over the state requesting Dr. Schaeffer's retention 
were showered upon the governor. 

In spite of great opposition from certain political fac- 
tions Dr. Schaeffer has done great things with the schools 
of the Keystone state and is pre-eminently the right 
man in the right place. 


A London paper announces that Mr. Carnegie is pur- 
posing to endow a ‘nodel theater in London and another 
in New York, “ for the elevation of the stage.” The pur- 
pose is certainly laudable, if somewhat Utopian. Most 
attempts to run an educational drama have come to 
grief. The ill-fated Theater of Arts and Letters that 
ran—no, not exactly ran—in New York a few seasons 
ago isacasein point. Still, because a thing has failed 
once, it by no means follows that it must fail always. A 
teacher of literature in oneof the New York high schools 
recently lamented the absolute dearth of Shakespearean 
drama this past season. She would have esteemed it a 
great privilege to take her class while it was studying 
“ Julius Cesar” to see the play performed by a compe- 
tent company. But with Mr. Daly the Shakespearean 
drama seems to have died. It is quite possible that if 
Mr. Carnegie’s model theater would keep to the great 
classics of the drama and would steer clear of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck some degree of financial success might at- 
tend the enterprise. 


The Pan-American Medical Congress held in Havana 
in February last concluded that yellow fever was not 
communicative by contact as from clothing, handling 
the patient, etc., but by the bite of a mosquito (Culex 
fascinatus) that has previously bitten a yellow fever 
patient during the first two days of the attack. It takes 
twelve days for the poison thus obtained by the mos- 
quito to develop so as to injure a person it may bite. 
The thing to do is to kill the mosquito; drainage and 
fumigation probably help this. 


The Oregon state board of education for the first time 
in its history has revoked the life diploma of a teacher 
on the ground of immoral conduct. The charges in this 
instance are habitual drunkenness, gambling, and the use 
or tobacco. It may be hoped that the case will establish 
a precedent, to the end that no man guilty of immoral 
practices will be allowed to hold a diploma entitling him 
to teach in the public schools of the state. The case 
cited is an extreme one, but by no means an isolated one. 
Let the good work go on. 





Letters. 








A Phase That is too often Overlooked. 


This is not intended to announce a new principle, nor 
to exploit an idea that has not been presented again and 
again in a more forcible manner. But its purpose is to 
call attention to an element of education that is espe- 
cially appropriate to ourtimes. In the great upheaval in 
which our lot is cast, it behooves the altruist and the pa- 
triot to discern the signs of the times, and to guard 
against reversions in the evolution of character and 
government. We have passed the period of individual 
liberty and equal rights that followed the Revolution, 
and have entered upon a period of great combinations, 
and the repose of great power in the hands of the few. 
It is a period fraught with great danger to republican in- 
stitutions, to personal liberty, to an equitable distribution 
of opportunities, and the final triumph of democratic 
government. 

I will not allude to a latearticle in this journal in which 
government by the people and for the people was de- 
clared a myth, nor try to argue that liberty is worth 
more than dollars ; the peculiar views there set forth are 
too sordid, too tyrannical and too wild to admit of a reply. 
The only answer for such people is the one advocated by 
them. If Manila and Habana are to be coerced to the 
will of another, regardless of right and reason, why not 
the class to whom the writer of the aforementioned 
article belongs? Surely he should not find fault if 
obliged to take his own medicine. 

It is the sense of right, the concrete expression of 
the principle of righteousness to which attention is 
asked. 

We do not regard this principle enough in education ; 
yet there is no single element of character more profound 
nor earlier developed in the child ; itis instinctive ; it is 
self-preservation in the concrete. To run counter to 
this sentiment is to do a wrong to the child as much as 
to the man. To constantly ignore it is to breed crimi- 
nals. 

I venture the general assertion,and lay it down asa gen- 
eral principle that the apparent miscarriages of early train- 
ing, the criminal, pauper, and useless specimens that come 
from apparently impeccable sources, are in the vast ma- 
jority of cases due to a disregard of the sense of right 
in the child, by stern, unyielding, narrow-minded, illib- 
eral, or fanatically inclined parents and teachers. 

A child whose sense of right and fairness, and of re- 
spect for his individuality is constantly violated by the 
impervious will of another, is on the high road toa crimi- 
nal life, just as surely as the child brought up to disre- 
gard his moral sense by the constant presence of vice. In 
both the moral sense is ignored, disregarded and com- 
batted. 

All school regulations are a case in point. The 
regulation that causes a general strike among the pupils 
of a whole school, is a case very much in point. 

To disregard and override the sense of justice and 
right in a whole school community, is a most serious 
mistake. The phase of concentration of power, and the 
threatened extinction of individual rights and liberties 
towards which the pendulum is now swinging, calls for 
the most sturdy sense of personal independence and self- 
reliance. The public schools beyond all other places are 
the centers of power to combat the march of monarchial 
and imperialistic ideas. 

The man whose rights are disregarded and trampled 
upon will always return inlike coin. Liberty is conserved 
by allowing its freeest use, not by curbs and restraints. 
Always respect the sense of right in the childish mind 
no matter how widely at variance it may be from your 
own. Never crush it; never disregard it; never tyran- 
nize over it. Raise the standard, enlarge the views, explain 
the reasons, enlighten the mind, exercise the judgment, 
and persuade to other views, but on just, reasonable, and 
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You could not do 


Never disregard it. 
a worse thing for the welfare of the child nor for the 


sincere grounds. 
welfare of the race. W. W. VANDERBURG. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Sr 
The Rational Silence Plan. 


It has been remarked that all great natural forces are 
silent. Nature carries on her colussal task silently, as 
tho not to weaken the final effect of her achievements 
by previous advertisement. In this mute activity, espe- 
cially when we scan its universal scope, inheres an ele- 
ment of the mysterious that strongly appeals, to the 
human mind. 

Carrying our scrutiny to the social world, we find in 
this realm the rare phenomenon of silence may be due 
to either one of two different and vastly differing causes 
—ignorance and wisdom, and approximately in the ratio 
of 100 and 1. Not that ignorance is silent as a rule, 
rather the contrary, but that for every one hundred 
times it is forced to confess its presence thru silence, 
enforced silence, we may meet with an instance of vol- 
untary silence induced by a processofreasoning. Thus, 
on one hand, we have the enforced silence of ignorance 
and on the other, the rational silence of wisdom. 

It is only about the latter we need concern ourselves. 
To our mind it is rich in educational potentialities in the 
field of discipline, which may readily be converted into 
real benefits in the hands of the thoughtful teacher. 

On the part of the teacher the equipment indispens- 
able to its use is self-control and a discriminating thought- 
fulness. The reasons for the employment of this method 
rather than any other are of vital importance to the 
teacher. In fhe first place it prevents that harmful dis- 
sipation of energy which brings in its wake the teacher’s 
physical exhaustion at the completion of his or her daily 
duties, and, secondly, tends to make the relations of the 
teacher and the taught mutually pleasant. Its rationale 
involves the well-known psycho-pedagogical maxin : 'Tell 
the child nothing it can find out for itself. 

It may be well to give a few simple illustrations. 

In my early childhood, we children had a teacher who 
was the object of our respectful wonder and close study. 
She puzzled us sorely; we could not find the key to the 
mystery, tho many were the times we met in solemn 
council and tried to solve the enigma. We obeyed that 
teacher with greater promptness and did more work for 
her than for any other teacher we had; yet she never 
scolded, never threatened. As usual there was found 
one tongue to voice the general sentiment concerning 
her in the following graphic description : ‘“She’s a funny 
one ; she says one word and expects a house and a lot 
for it.” We all silently acquiesced in this forcibly, rather 
than elegantly, couched opinion. 

The following incidents will serve to illustrate her 
tactics. We had been but a few moments in her room 
when she said in her pleasantly modulated tones: “Chil- 
dren, place your hands on your desks, please.” She then 
proceeded to make the circuit of the room, inspecting 
our hands as to their cleanliness, or rather the lack of 
it. She said nothing, but wherever the hands carried 
signs of obtrusive real estate, or the nails wore mourn- 
ing weeds, she would pause a little, looking fixedly at 
those signs, until the unfortunate owner would begin 
squirming and changing color, inwardly wishing to cut 
off the offending members. Then she would proceed with 
her silent inquisition, her quick eye never missing a culprit. 

At recess time there was a general stampede for the 
soap-box. and such a scrubbing and rubbing there never 
was. The moral effect of her procedure was that we 
sooner would have thought of going to school without 
our breakfast as venture within range of that dreaded, 
mute criticism of hers with our hands in any but the 
most perfect state of cleanliness ; and yet she had never 
said a word on the subject. 

Shortly before dismissal one day the order came, clear 
and low, to ‘stand up, raising the benches. As we did 
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go our silent critic passed slowly up and down the aisles 
of the room, seeming to take deep interest in the sundry 
collections of papers, pencil-shavings, etc. etc., the 
majority of us had accumulated around us on the floor. 
She maintained an absolute silence, which to us seemed 
to deepen with the discovery of every new pile of rubbish, 
until it became horribly oppressive, as; the review over, 
she returned to her desk, sat down, and scanned us in sil- 
ence for the space of one red-hot minute. What eloquent 
silence! How effectively it preached and reprimanded ! 

Individual imagination, aided by individual conscious- 
ness of guilt, interpreted it with varying but wholly 
sufficient intensity. She gave us just time enough to 
perceive our fault clearly, feel thoroly ashamed of it, and 
inwardly vow to do so no more. Then we were dis- 
missed with a polite “Good-afternoon.” She had man- 
aged so skilfully that we could not pretend to be angry 
with her. Our guilt had been so clearly, tho silently, 
pointed out to us. Had she scolded, the charm would 
have been broken. 

That teacher, with the minimum of direct verbal 
teaching, succeeded in getting the maximum of effort 
on our part. She was wise enough to let silence do 
much of the work for her, giving it due time to take 
effect, and wisely choosing occasions for it. That 
teacher used this rational silence as an educative agent 
in discipline with excellent results. 

No one individual can claim to have originated this 
method. It is necessarily a part of every good system 
of discipline. Many educational writers have pointed 
outitsefficacy. Spencer’s “Discipline of Consequences ” 
includes it in its own greater comprehensiveness. 

Literature itself adds a word of sanction in the senti- 
ment of the Avon bard : 

. « «Where words are scarce 
They are seldom spent in vain. 


Williamstown, Vt. B. E, TINDALL. 


SF 
Disadvantages to the Individual at School. 


A public school is run on schedule time. It does not 
side-track. It waits for no one; and stops only under 
special order or the health officer’s red flag. 

This may be, often is, a serious disadvantage to the 
individual pupil. He wakens suddenly to the fact that 
the school routine has gone on without him; in short, 
that he is left behind. It is a lonesome feeling. The 
single school, the whole system, intent on its day’s busi- 
ness, moves steadily along scarcely noticing that a pupil 
has dropped out and is losing ground for every recita- 
tion missed—ground that must be regained by double 
effort somewhere, or be finally lost. 

To illustrate: If school work is properly sytematized 
a week’s absence will maké a wide gap. In no study is 
this seen more certainly than in arithmetic, built up, as 
it is, of dependent and closely related steps. Five days’ 
work will often cover an entire new principle, as factor- 
ing, multiples, or division of fractions. If a pupil 
finally loses this the loss is a constant disadvantage. 

In grammar the need is almost as urgent. In a week’s 
work it is possible to make such progress in parsing, or 
analyzing, or other, as to leave the absentee hopelessly 
behind, unless he makes good the loss. 

A public school is a public conveyance. It runs on an 
iron-clad schedule to suit the convenience of the major- 
ity. Every day counts. This disadvantage to the in- 
dividual, except in case of long illness, can be very 
largely remedied by himself. A teacher may be par- 
doned for emphasizing the evils of irregular attendance. 
It is fatal to the pupil; and adds largely to his own 
worry and work. . 

How much, and what, ought a child to study? No- 
body knows. The perfect study course nas not been de- 
vised. This is debatable ground on which enthusiasts 
may go to either extreme. But elaborate city school 
systems may tend to overwork the youngster. In this, 
then, there may be a disadvantage. At somepoint there 
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is alimit to the child’s mental and physical endurance. 
One may be quite in sympathy with modern educational 
methods and still think that a few things “ chewed fine” 
are better than a mass of mental material half digested. 
Pedagogic heresy? Rossibly ; but heresy is the exercise 
of a right to think. Quantity cannot substitute for 
quality. Mind and stomach alike reject an overload. 

Closely related to this high-pressuré disadvantage is 
the fact that little account can be taken of individual 
needs. The mental coat and vest are cut for each pupil 
from the same pattern and the same material ; which is 
the only plan possible to an omnibus system of education, 
but it does not tend to develop all the best powers of 
the individual. Material and pattern are excellent ; but 
mental appetites and aptitudes still differ. 

Public education is subject to fads. What is a fad? 
A fad is frequently an experiment. It has an element of 
uncertainty. Some are sure that it will; others are 
sure that it won’t. Its advocates introduce it, and its 
enemies hold a war dance on its corpse. Meanwhile the 
pupil may be the innocent victim of an enthusiastic 
error——clearly a disadvantage. This assumes that the fad 
is real fad, and not a useful addition to the study course. 
But it is well to be charitable toward the fads. Chaff 
may have good grain in it. There is such a thing as en- 
tertaining an angel unawares. What were once con- 
demned as “ fads” we now consider essential. 

A teacher’s negligence, too, might prove a serious dis- 
advantage to the pupil. Yesterday, little Peter Blank 
caught a cold—to-day he is in bed. An able bodied 
cough microbe, out of work, wandered thru a neglected 
window and pounced on Peter. Possibly Peter knew 
that the microbe was exploring the small of his back, 
but he disliked to disturb the busy teacher. Or, it is 
just possible that Peter came hot and perspiring from 
the playground and opened a window on the sly. Such 
things have happened. Or, Peter may have played 
steamboat, trailing his little legs thru every puddle that 
he passed. Boys are boys, and shoe leather leaks. But 
the result to Peter was the same, and a watchful teacher 
would have closed the draft, speared the microbe and 
hung Peter up to dry. It is not easy to measure the 
mischief of a carelessly ventilated school-room. 

These, then, are some of the more important disad- 
vantages inherent in, or incident to, a scheme of public 
education : a partial neglect of the individual pupil ; his 
loss thru absence : quantity rather than quality ; mental 
mis-fits, the fad nuisance ; dependence upon the teach- 
er’s care. Serious some of them are, but curable. 
They need not affect, the efficiency, or vitality of our 
public school system. BAYARD B. NICHOLS. 

_ Milford, Pa. 
RP 
TheWorld Moves. 


My tirst visit to schools in Arkansas was made three 
years ago, and I had some decidedly funny experiences. 
One day I came to an unpainted building that was sur- 
rounded with trees. I knew by the general air it bore of 
being uncared for that it was a school-house. There 
were no outhouses, visible at all events ; and this did not 
surprise me, for I have found this to be the case in Mis- 
souri also. 

The teacher was a tall man of forty or forty-five years 
of age ; his lips and beard bore the marks of his devotion 
to the “weed.” He was obliged to spit several times 
during our short coloquy. He looked at THE JOURNAL 
as tho it was a curiosity, and finally remarked, “Guess I 
don’t see the use of that.” Our Times he handed back 
quickly and shook his head. Page’s “Theory and Prac- 
tice” he looked at and said, “‘Seems kind of useful.” But 
he wanted none of them. 

We stood inside of the door and there were thirty pu- 
pils or so in the room, and they gazed at me as tho I was 
a strange animal. There was no chair, so I sat on a bench 
beside one of the boys. The teacher called in a loud 
voice, “Class in grammar, git ready.” This was fol- 
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lowed by much shuffling of three pupils, so I knew they 
were the ones. “Parse, you,” was the next command. 
Tne word was “sailor,” and the girl said it was a “ noun, 
common noun, neuter—no, masculine gender, third per- 
son, plu—no, singular number, and nominative to began.” 
Others parsed other words. This was the highest class, 
and I saw it was the teacher’s pride. I wanted to see 
their writing books, and found them in a poor condition. 
“They hain’t had much practice, but I’ll larn’em to 
write,” said the teacher. 

The fault all thru this country is the employment of 
untrained teachers. In some towns I find women who 
have been to the Missouri or Kansas normal schools, per- 
sons of real culture, and their schools show that. the 
fault is as I have stated above. L. M. G. 

Sr 
Too Proper. 


Have just been re-reading an article of H. C. Krebs 
in THE ScHooL JouRNAL. A very good article I 
consider it to be. 

How often and often, amounting almost to always, we 
read such encouraging words from teachers to teachers 
to help to offset the discouraging work done by discour- 
aging pupils. 

Has no one ever had an opposite experience? Has 
none of you ever seen, and heard, and felt a system so 
terribly systemized, so perfectly perfected that you 
really seemed to find no need for extra steam-engine 
work on your part to make up many deficiencies? 

“No sovereign remedy exists,” says Mr. Krebs; you 
may be glad of it. ‘Let no teacher believe that he is 
the only one who encountersthose difficulties.” I should 
hope not. Had we not “those difficulties” to encounter and 
overcome where would be the use of havingschoolsat all? 

Have none of you ever entered a new school—new to 
you— and been very much surprised by the very correct 
politeness of the very proper pupils? I have. It wasa 
country school. I don’t like the other kind; they are 
too much like department stores and hot floricultural 
houses. From the oldest to the youngest, inclusive, 
they were very properly behaved. Lessons were all 
learned, evidently understood, and quite correctly recited. 

If I chanced, or mischanced, to find the least flaw they 
would startle me with the exactitude and preciseness with 
which they received and imitated thecorrections. Upon 
all occasions they displayed the utmost gravity; even 
when I was nearly convulsed with laughter they were as 
sober as a judge. It made one feel somewhat as the 
minister did when the people of his congregation at- 
tended church regularly, kept the Sabbath strictly, 
responded for offerings liberally and yet, somehow, he 
felt as if they were not really Christians. 

My school-house was situated only a few feet from the 
public road—too public for comfort, sometimes. 

Many comic, some pathetic, few dramatic, and scores 
of patriotic scenes were enacted by the passers-by. The 
time was the summer before the winter that Sitting 
Bull was killed in that last serious Dakota warfare. 
Many crowds of Indians were traveling to and from their 
camping grounds and their camp meeting grounds, right 
by our school-house door and windows. 

An unusually large tribe was passing one day, and I 
felt disposed to give the pupils an extra intermission 
until they had passed. A few shamefacedly accepted 
the respite, and enjoyed themselves, as did I, staring at, 
and conversing with the Indians. The remainder of the 
pupils went quietly on with their work. I almost felt as 
if they were all my grandmothers. 

One night I went home with little Nellie, seven years 
old. Had not met her parents before. Thought I was 
beyond the surprise point with these old young pupils, 
but she nearly took my breath away by the very correct 
and proper introductory ceremony with which she made 
me acquainted with her parents. I had been used to, 
“Mama, we've got the teacher!” or “Papa, this is our 
new teacher.” 

Teachers who are weary with endless noise, and clat- 
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ter, and bother will imagine that they would find such a 
school a paradise; but they'll find that they’il find a 
greater shock to their nerves than the forever-to-be- 
corrected pupils. And they'll find that they’ll almost 
find themselves depraved enough to long to pinch some 
boy or boys to make them wriggle in the proper boy 
fashion. Miss D. WEBSTER WALTER. 
Wisconsin. 
GS 
A Weekly Letter. 


It has been my practice for several years to have the 
pupils of the 2d, 3d, and 4th classes write a letter to their 
parents each week. I put ona large sheet of manila 
paper these points: Date; address; my studies ; time 
lost each day by tardiness ; absence, if any, and its cause ; 
any special events; my standing in studies; in deport- 
ment ; the capitals and punctuation ; the signature. 

If there are mistakes in the spelling, punctuation or 
capitals I pay no attention to them at the time, but sign 
this note at the bottom (written by the pupil). This let- 
ter is sent you that you may know what has done 
during the past week. Please examine and have it returned 
to me Monday morning with suggestions. 

I afterward had a blank printed which contained the 
studies and the above note. Still a letter was written and 
some of these were very interesting. On Monday morn- 
ing the letter was returned. Noting the suggestions I 
put it in a large envelope marked with the pupil’s name. 

Advantages, 

1. The pupil is obliged to write, to spell, to punctuate, 
to capitalize, and to use proper letter forms. If I found 
many errors I had him re-write the letter on Tuesday. 

2. He tells his parents himself of his attendance and 
standing (this last he gets from my books). 

3. He does this and saves me the labor. 

4, He keeps and gives an account of himself to his 
parents ; it helps self-government. 

5. Ican look back 5, 10, or 20 weeks (in the envelope) 
and see if he has improved. 

6. I can get his work before the parent; he will look 
at his child’s work when he might neglect a formal report. 

7. Iam thus brought in touch with the parents ; they 
cannot say they did not know this or that. 

8. There is thus no secret between the pupil and my- 
self that is kept from the parent ; all is above board. 

I can commend this plan to all teachers. It saves 
much labor. W. L. LEARNED. 





Rr 
Non-Believers. 


At an institute I attended in Seneca county a teacher 
from an academy talked quite vigorously against those 
who supposed they could teach by means of a book. 
When he had finished a young man asked what books on 
education were for, seeing they did not help one in learn- 
ing the art of teaching. He said it was well enough to 
read them, but it was a great mistake to try to learn 
about teaching from them. 

I have found a good many such men in the thirty years 
I have been teaching; they are usually college gradu- 
ates ; they seem to think the normal schools are in op- 
position to the colleges. But it is a curious fact that 
normal schools are on the increase all the time, and that 
almost the first question asked of a young woman is 
whether she has been to a normal school; if she has, 
she is usually employed. 

Some years ago I knew a man who thought it was use- 
less to read about education ; he was the principal of a 
school. His motto was, “Keep on learning ; get all you 
can ; that is the essential thing in a teacher.” One day 
a fine-looking man came with a letter from the superin- 
tendent, saying, he had taken ninety-nine per cent. in his 
examination. Asthere was a vacancy he was appointed. 

This man upset all the principal’s theories ; he was the 
poorest teacher ever put in our building. The principal 
lay awake nights to plan how to get rid of him. Finally 
he went to one who had been a teacher and got him to 
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Come back; the great scholar was transferred ; then a 
new one was got in. This great scholar troubled his 
new principal as much as he did mine. 

There is a good deal to be learned about teaching that 
may be got out of books. I have noticed that the good 
teachers of my acquaintance own books on education. 

COMENIUS. 
a 
Fads in Modern Education. 


Certainly no country has a better system of public 
schools than our own country enjoys, due greatly to the 
fact that a trial is given to every new method that gives 
promise of advantage. There have, however, been so 
many suggestions, in the way of novelty of method for 
some years past, that it does seem that the development 
of the mind of youth is being, to a degree, lost sight of 
in the satisfaction some authorities show in bringing out 
mere theories in the methods of teaching. Many years 
ago the extreme was in the other direction, with lessons 
learned by rote, so that line after line could be recited 
from a book without a single error; and if the child 
were interrupted in his recitation he could not proceed 
with it, but was obliged to commence all over again, 
thus showing that the sense of the subject in hand was 
subservient to the memorizing of the words. Now we 
find that there is more instruction given than is neces- 
sary for the development of the mind of youth in out- 
side subjects than there is in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and the like. Special teachers are appointed for 
these special subjects and interruptions of the regular 
lessons occur many times a day. Not onlyare the pupils 
taught, but the teachers themselves are instructed in 
these various branches no matter what their age, sex, 
experience or standing. Some of these teachers, men 
as well as women, have held their positions for a number 
of years, and are competent and capable; but they are 
obliged to listen to lectures given, in many instances, by 
young girls who have just been graduated. 

A sewing lesson in one of the public schools was con- 
ducted in the following manner : The teacher told the 
children to raise the right hand; then to hold up the 
middle finger of the right hand; then to place the thim- 
ble on that finger. She explained that the thimble had 
a front and a back, the front of the thimble being the 
side that was towards the front of the hand, and the 
back of the thimble the side that was towards the back 
of the hand. She told them always to push the needle 
thru with the back of the thimble. When threading the 
needle they must hold the needle in the left hand, and 
taking the thread in the right hand must put the thread 
thru the eye of the needle (the eye being the hole at the 
top of the needle), but on no account must they moisten 
the thread or bite a piece off. In making a knot the 
thread must be held in the left hand, an inch and a half 
from the end, a twist given it with the thumb and finger, 
and then the thread tightly drawn down. This instruc- 
tion occupied all the time allowed for the lesson. 

The old time calisthenic exercises have given place to 
what is now known as “ physical culture,” Real physical 
culture is essential to the health and growth of every 
human being. In schools the practising with rubber 
bands, or dumb-bells, or any of the gymnastic appliances 
now in vogue, as in every way conducive to strengthen- 
ing the muscles, adding grace and symmetry to the fig- 
ure, and inducing a sense of confidence and buoyancy 
that a person who never takes active exercise can not 
appreciate. And what is there more cultivating to the 
body than walking, or riding—-either a horse or a 
wheel—or rowing, or playing any of the outdoor games 
calling for hearty exercise in the open air where the 
grassy turf, and fresh breezes, and God’s glorious sun- 
light make an ideal playground? But to hear some 
people talk of physical culture one would think that no real 
care of the body was intended at all. What devotee of 


physical culture do we ever hear advocating the sweep-_ 


ing of aroom? And yet physicians tell us that this is 
one of the most healthful of occupations—but it is too 
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useful and homely a one for many a person to indulge in. 
Instead of such things these wise ones teach us how to 
sit—at just such an angle and with our feet turned out 
so many degrees, and how to stand, and how to walk ; 
and always, on rising from a chair, to stand erect for a 
couple of seconds while taking a deep, full breath, before 
starting to walk. This gives poise and dignity. I won- 
der if a little child had fallen and hurt himself, and 
were in need of help, whether the same poise and dig- 
nity would have to be maintained, causing a delay in 
hastening to the little one’s assistance ; or whether this 
so-called physical culture would not fiy to the winds, in 
order that as much haste as possible might be made 
under the circumstances. bad 

Running for a car is a horrible thing that must not 
even be thought of. Perhaps in a city like Greater 
New York where trolley cars are almost more frequent 
than minutes, the loss of a car or two would make no 
material difference, and would never cause the breaking 
of an engagement. But in surburban towns where cars 
run at intervals of from eight to ten minutes, or, in less 
busy hours where twenty minutes often elapse, the loss 
of a car is serious question. Whether a dignified walk, 
with so many steps to each deep-drawn breath, or an 
undignified run in order to catch the car will triumph, 
the odds will surely be on the run. 

If a child drops an article he is taught how to stoop 
to pick it up. First he must place his right foot back 
of him until he rests on the toes of that foot, slowly 
lower his body until he rests upon the right knee, and 
then he is allowed to pick up what he dropped. Hold- 
ing it firmly in the right hand he must raise himself with 
the same care that he used to lower himself. 

Then there are given what are called “expression 
lessons, “telling just which muscles of the face or neck 
are to be used in order to express scorn, or disgust, or 
loathing (if a person sees a snake, for instance), or horror, 
fear, joy, expectation, superstition, indifference, disdain 
and so forth. A natural expression isasuperfluity. All 
these things tend to induce self-consciousness rather 
than grace. It really puts us in sympathy with the 
mother of a child who objected to physical culture being 
taught in the school her daughter attended, and who 
wrote the following note to the child’s teacher which 
was quoted some time ago in one of our leading maga- 
zines: “Miss Brown—You must stop teach my Lizzie fisical 
torture she needs yet readin’ an’ figors mit sums more 
as that, if I want her to do jumpin’ I kin make her jump. 
—Mrs. Canavowsky.” 

In all these modern fads one might think the babies, at 
least, might escape. But no—the methods include even the 
innocent babies. There must be no cuddling or coddling 
nowadays. Baby must be dressed in very loose clothing 
with hygienic underwear, and allowed to lie in his crib 
all day. He must not rest in a cradle, as rocking is bad 
for his nerves. He must not sit on one’s lap until after 
he is six months old at least, as it is bad for his spinal 
column. He must not be allowed to cry hard, as it is 
bad for his mother. All conversation must be addressed 
to him in pure and grammatical English. 

But the time will doubtless come when from these 
subjects, and many others which have not here been 
mentioned, all the false and all the extreme will be elimin- 
ated, leaving only the solid, substantial rock of practical 
information and education. AGNES M. FRAMBACH. 

a 


Weather Calendar. 


As observation of the weather is one of the require- _ 
ments of the modern school, I send a little device I have 
used with first grade pupils, which I have found a great 
saving of time and labor,and which may be helpful to others. 
Procure a large advertising calendar; cut‘out circles 
of yellow paper for sunny days, gray circles for cloudy, 
white for snowy, and black for rainy days. Ask pupils 
to observe the weather; they become animated at once, 
and all strive for the privilege of stating the weather, 
and pasting the circle accordingly. ( Miss ) E. LATHARY. 
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Czar Willing to Make Reforms. 


St. PETERSBURG, Russ1A.—Gen. Van Novsky has been 
appointed minister of public instruction, succeeding M. 
Bogolyepoff, who died from the effects of a bullet wound in- 
flicted by a student. The czar has addressed a rescript to the 
new minister in which he states that recent experiences have 
shown the necessity of an immediate and thoro revision of the 
whole Russian scholastic system. 

The appointment of Gen. Van Novsky is regarded as a great 
reform step, for the appointee is known to be in sympathy with 
the students. His position carries unlimited powers for two 
years, so that reactionary officials will not be able to interfere 
with reform. 


Convention of Commercial Instructors. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The fourth annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association was held in this 
city, April 5-6, presided over by Pres. R. J. Shoemaker, of Fall 
River, Mass. Among the speakers of the first morning were 
Hon. J. E., Kendrick, president of the Providence common 
council and Pres. H. W. P. Faunce, of Brown university. On 
the afternoon of the same day George P. Lord, of Salem, dis- 
cussed the question, “ Is Professional Canvassing in Keepin 
with the Dignity of a First Class Commercial School?” J. W. 
Warr delivered an address on the subject, ‘‘ Business Educa- 
tion and the Prosperity of the People.” Following this came 
a talk on “ Commercial Law,” by Hon. George A. Littlefield, 
former principal of the Rhode Island state normal school. 


The University Convocation. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The thirty-ninth university convocation is 
to be held in the senate chamber of the state house July 1-3. 
The program of the first day includes short addresses from 
Chancellor Upson, Vice-Chancellor Doane, Regents Lord and 
McKelway. The annual address will be given by Pres. W. H. 
P. Faunce, of Brown university. 

Prof. Elmer E, Brown, of California, will open the educa- 
cational discussion with “ Present Tendencies in Secondary 
Education. Supts. Maxwell, Gilbert, and Blodgett will join in 
handling this subject. The drift of things in higher education 
will be pointed out by such men as Presidents Stryker, of 
Hamilton; Rush Rhees, of Rochester; Raymond, of Union, 
and Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston. 


The New Scheme of College Examinations. 


The semi-annual meeting of the new college entrance exam- 
ination board of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland is to be held in 
this city May 18. The revised list of places at which entrance 
examinations will be held is as follows: New York, Columbia 
university, in charge of Prof. Thomas Scott Fiske, of the de- 
partment of mathematics; New York university, Washington 
Square,in charge of Prof. M.S. Brown; Brooklyn, at the Long 
Island Historical society; Albany, Buffalo Rochester, and Syra- 
cuse; New Jersey, Lawrenceville, Montclair and Newark; 
Pennsylvania, Drexel institute, Philadelphia, and Shadyside 
academy, Pittsburg; Baltimore and Fort Deposit; Md.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Boston (East Hampton and South Borough), 
Exeter, N. H.; Concord, N.H.; Lakeville and Pomfret, Conn. ; 
Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati and Cleveland. O.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.; Davenport and Burlington, Ia.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, 
Wash., and San Franciso, Cal. 


Faith Cure Lecture at Cornell. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—There has been serious trouble in the uni- 
versity by Cascadilla’s stream on account of the lecture de- 
livered by Carol D. Norton, Christian Scientist, in the Chris- 
tian Association building known as Barnes hall and belonging 
to the university. 

The physicians of the city were unanimous in protesting 
against the lecture and declared that it was anomalous for a 
university of the standing of Cornell to give its sanction to the 
faith cure cult. They circulated a petition to the faculty to 
stop the lecture, but in the absence of President Schurman, 
nobody in authority cared to take action. The lecture came 
off as scheduled and, perhaps because of the free advertising 
it had had, attracted a very large audience. 


Big Appropriation in New Jersey. 


The only way to get things is to ask for them. In previous 
years the state of New Jersey has made to the schools an an- 
nual appropriation of only $200,000. Last year State Supt. 
Baxter appointed a committee of three school men to canvass 
the matter and see if the money paid to the state by the trusts 
could not be turned over to the public schools. The outcome 
of their agitation is that the legislature has voted to give the 
schools $1,626,000 for the next two years. 
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Agricultural School Exercises. 


The commencement exercises of the Baron de Hirsch agri- 
cultural and industrial school at Woodbine, N. J., took place 
March 29. Mr. William B. Hackenburgh ‘presided. The pro- 
— included an address by Prof. H. L. Sabsovitch; vale- 

ictory by Alexander Davis; address to the graduating class 
by Dr. B. D. Bogen, and presentation of alumni prizes by Mr, 
J. W. Pincus. 

All the graduates of the institution were provided with po- 
sitions, the average salary being $25 per month, with board 
and lodging. The places are those of assistants, foremen, and 
managers of small farms. There appears to be a great demand 
for farm helpers. 

These graduates will not be mere laborers, but will have a 
chance to use their intelligence and skill, with opportunities 
for successful careers. The positions come from the following 
states of the Union: Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Alabama, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


Heroism of a Teacher. 


HARRISON, NEB.—Miss Lizzie Cottman, a district school 
teacher of No. 19, saved her whole school from probable drown- 
ing during the recent flood in the White river. 

iss Cottman and her children arrived at school on the 
morning of April 8;to find that the school-house was surrounded 
with water. It was dry inside, however, and the session was 
begun. But the river was rising with alarming rapidity and at 
about ten o’clock the teacher saw that the school-house was 
likely to be undermined. Leaving the children within, she 
waded, almost neck-deep, to dry land, rushed to a neighboring 
barn, secured a horse and a long rope, and returned to the 
school-house just as it was drifting away. Horse and rider 
plunged into the water, the rope was fastened to the door and 
the runaway building towed to where it could be hitched to a 
tree. Then Miss Cottman hailed a farmer, who came to her 
assistance, and the thirteen frightened children in the school- 
house were safely landed. 


Recent Deaths. 


OVERBROOK, PA.—Prof. Francis A. Jackson, of the Latin 
department, University of Pennsylvania, died April 4. Pro- 
fessor Jackson was the Nestor of the university faculty, hav- 
ing been on the teaching force since 1855. He was a man of 
very retiring disposition and, tho he was one of the first 
Latin scholars of the country, was the author of no text-books. 


DEDHAM, MAss.—Mr. Doues F. Howard, principal of the 
Avery grammar school, died of pneumonia, April6. He was 
a native of East Hardwick, Vt., and a graduate of Bridge- 
water normal school, class of 1878. He taught in Bridgewater 
and in Danvers, becoming principal! of the Avery school in 1880, 
He was prominent in all the general aftairs of the town and 
was a trustee, for many years, of the Methodist church of 
Dedham. 


CLEVELAND, O.—By the death of Dr. E. Bushnell the 
Western Reserve university has lost its secretary and treasurer. 
Ata recent meeting of the Prudential committee of the trustees, 
Mr. H. A. Haring was appointed acting treasurer until the 
hext meeting of the board of trusts, which comes at the time 
of the commencement in June. Mr. Haring has for several 
years served the university in the capacity of secretary for 
President Thwing. 


NEw ORLEANS, La.—Mrs. Josephine Louise Newcomb died 
April 7, in New York. She was the founder of the Sophie 
Newcomb college for girls in New Orleans. When the terms 
of her will have been carried out the college will have been 
endowed to the extent of $200,5,000. The institution has al- 
ready received about $1,000,000. Mrs. Newcomb was the 
widow of Warren Newcomb, a merchant of New Orleans, who 
died in 1867. Their daughter, Sophie Newcomb, died a little 
later and the college was erected as a memorial to her. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MAss.—Miss Clara Redfern, a teacher in one 
of the schools of Chelsea, was struck by an engine at West 
Peabody, March 30, and was killed. She was twenty-one 
years of age, a popular teacher, and a resident of Swampscott. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—Mr. Alexander Wheeler, instructor in 
English in the high school, was drowned in the Housatonic 
river, on March 30. He was out duck shooting with one of his 
pupils and started to sail up the river when a gust of wind 
capsized the boat. Both men started to swim ashore, but Mr. 
Wheeler sank, while his companion was rescued. He was 
graduated from Yale in ’97 and had ,been in the Bridgeport 
high school for three years. 
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Chicago News Notes. 


The action brought by the Chicago Teachers’ federation 
against the state board of equalization promises to bring out 
sr lhe of sensational matter. At the initial hearing, 
April1, Miss Margaret Haley, of the federation, had to take 
the stand for several hours and undergo a fire of questioning 
regarding her experiences of last autumn with the equalizers. 
She said that at that time her presence in Springfield was 
plainly obnoxious to some of the members of the board, for 
they nearly all applauded a statement that if she were a man 
she would be thrown out of the window. She created a sensa- 
tion by retailing a conversation she had had with a very frank 
Chicago member of the board who said that there was not 
much in the job for a Chicago man since the corporations had 
discovered that the country members were cheaper and more 
honest; #. ¢., they would stay bought. This member had de- 
clared his approval of the work of the Teachers’ federation, 
not upon ethical grounds but because it had revealed to him 
that corporations with so much property in hiding were not 
treating the equalizers “right.” : 


Novel Plan for Sheltering Pupils. 


A remarkable scheme has been recommended for housing 
the 1,100 py of the West Division high school when they 
are forced out of the present structure to make way for the 
College of ae Sage and Surgeons. The plan is to erect a 
one-story building, fifteen feet high and covering 100 by 300 
feet, for accommodation of all the pupils of the school pending 
the erection of the new school building. The matter grew out 
of a petition from the pupils of the school asking that the 
classes be not divided and distributed. The cost of the tem- 
porary structure will be only about $15,000 and this will be 
reduced by the use of the brick in the temporary structure for 
other school buildings. 

The plan has been put into the hands of Architect Mundie 
for elaboration. 


A Compulsory Pension Opposed. 


Those teachers who dislike the compulsory features in the 
proposed pension law have elected to be represented at Spring- 
field by Mr. Hiram B. Loomis, a teacher in the Medill hig 
school. He will appear before the educational committee of 
the house of representatives in support of a bill which will so 
amend the law as to leave out the compulsory clause. With 
him goes a petition signed by 2,800 tenceers and several state- 
ments from insurance experts to the effect that the proposed 
law is untenable. 

Meantime the Teachers’ federation is actively preparing to 
meet with this opposition from the ranks of the teachers and 
if possible to crush it. They have sent out a copy ot another 
bill similar to the old one, but, i#t is claimed, more business-like. 
If this bill is accepted by a majority of the city teachers it will 
be pushed vigorously. 


SE . 
Philadelphia Items. 


A celebration in honor of Miss Annie Lyle, who has been a 
teacher in Philadelphia schools for fifty years was held April 3. 
A pleasing feature was the presentation of a purse of $150 in 

old, the gift of her fellow teachers and of a huge bouquet of 
fty roses, presented by a delegation of little girls. Miss Lyle 
was a principal at the age of eighteen. 


Value of Fire Drills. 


A fire of unknown origin gutted a building adjoining the 
Claghorn school, Philadelphia, April 5. The value of the fire 
drill was conclusively shown by the excellent order in which 
the eight hundred pupils of the school were marshaled out. 
Almost Tig eee! with the discovery of smoke Prin. 
Charles H. Brelsford had the fire gongs sounded and in less 
than two minutes the building stood unoccupied. 


No Money for Vacation Schools. 


There is widespread dissatisfaction in the Quaker City be 
cause the playgrounds and vacation schools will not be opened 
this summer. These summer enterprises have been very pop- 
ular and were already looked upon as a fixed institution. 

Now as everybody here knows the board of education is hard 
up. The night schools had to be closed because their appro- 
priation was exhausted, and there is danger that the day 
schools may have to lose a week or two next June. Naturally 
the playgrounds are out of the question unless some generous 
persons come forward with contributions. 

Last summer there were twenty-eight playgrounds and five 
vacation schools, costing only about $12,000, 


Forty Years as School Director. 


Special resolutions of regret upon the retirement of Mr. 
Thomas E. Gaskill as school director of the fifteenth sectional 
district have been voted him by his colleagues on the board. 
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Mr. Gaskill has served the Philadelphia schools in this capac- 
ity for upwards of forty years, always with energy and intelli- 
gence. 


Free Scholarship in U. of P. 


Twenty free scholarships, each worth about $650 for a period 
of four years, have been established by the University of 
Pennsylvania. They will be distributed among the a 
preparatory schools of the Middle States, the principal of eac 
school deciding to which of his pupils the scholarship should 
be awarded, 


No Department of Physical Culture. 


Physical education is to be regularly introduced into Phila- 
delphia schools as per mandate of the legislature at Harris- 
burg. The problem is how to get it in with the least possible 
disturbance of existing conditions. Both Superintendent 
Brooks and Mr. Marchant, chairman of the committee on 
elementary schools have declared themselves opposed to the 
creation of an additional department, with an expensive direc- 
tor and several assistants. They feel that there are already 
too many special departments. It has been suggested that the 
supervision of the work be in the jurisdiction of the physical 
instructor at the normal school, All the recent graduates of 
the school have had training which they ought to be able to 
impart. Those teachers who were graduated before the days 
—_—" training could be required to take a course at the 
school. 


SF 
Supt. Goodenough, of Paterson. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Supt.-Elect Louis A. Goodenough was 
present at the meeting of the school board, March 30, and 
made his maiden speech. He declared that he could not 
promise adequately to fill Dr. Poland’s place, but that by tak, 
ing up the work where Dr. Poland left it and carrying it on in 
the same broad spirit he could hope to see the schools of 





Supt.-elect L, A. Goodenough, of Paterson, N. J, 


Paterson not only in name, but in character the best in the 
state. 

At the same meeting Pres. W. D. Plumb, of the board, made 
his annual address. The proper housing of Paterson children 
is, he asserted, the great need in the city to-day. This need is, 
happily, being met. 

Ten schools have been or are being enlarged, and when the 
present contracts are completed there will be an addition of 
torty-four rooms with accommodations for 2,100 pupils. The 
grounds of two sehools have been enlarged and the play- 
ground of another has been substantially improved. 


Jersey City, N. J—The Male Principals’ Association gave 
a farewell a dinner to Mr. Goodenough at its 
regular bi-monthly meeting on the evening of Tuesday, April 
2, in the dining rooms of the Berkley club. 

Members of the board of education were present, together 
with Supt. Snyder, Clerk Wiseman, and the new principal, E, 
A. Murphy. 

Addresses were made by President Mulvany, of the board, 
Supt. Snyder, and by nearly all the members of the board 
and of the Principals’ association. 

The occasion was a most felicitous one, bringing together, 
as it did, the members of the board and the principals in social 
contact, and causing a closer feeling of intimacy. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Two new schools, Nos. 124 and 102, were opened April 8 in 
Brooklyn. Together they provide for about 1,400 pupils, and 
will do much to relieve the congestion in their neighborhoods. 
The former school is at Fourth avenue and Fourteenth street, 
South Brooklyn, the latter at Seventy-second street and Second 
avenue, in the Bay Ridge district. 


The authorities of the summer session at Columbia univer- 
sity report that there has been a much greater number of ad- 
vance registrations thus far than at the corresponding period 
of last year, indicating that the attendance will be very eouvy.. 
The language courses are the subject of constant inquiry, 
Spanish in particular being frequently asked for. 


Bids were received by the board, at its last meeting, for the 
erection of the new grammar school in the twelfth ward. The 


building will cost $71,000, accommodating about 800 children, - 


and will be modern in every way in its construction. A new 
feature will be the outside fire escapes. 


_ The meeting held March 18, in the interest of the Tuskegee 
institute fund, resulted in gifts amounting to $20,500, includ- 
ing one of $10,coo from Mrs. C. P. Huntington. 


At the next regular meeting of the New York School- 
masters Club, April 13, Dr. John M. Milne, A. M., Ph. D., 
principal of the State Normal School, at Geneseo, N. Y., will 
speak on “ Popular Education.” 


The next meeting of the N.Y. Educational Council will be 
held on Saturday, April 20, 10.30 a.m., at the University 
Building, on Washington square. ‘The subject will be ‘Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Methods.” A paper will be read by Prin- 
cipal A.C. McLachlan, of Jamaica, N.Y. The discussion 
will be opened by Supt. Chas. W. Deane, of Bridgeport, Ct. 


The Richmond borough school board has voted to establish 
new primary schools at Fort Wadsworth and Grant City and 
to provide brancaes of the Stapleton and Mariner’s Harbor 
schools. There is considerable complaint to the effect that if 
the $200,000 that will be spent upon the new high school at 
St. George, had been devoted to building five much needed 
elementary schools, at $40,000 each, the borough would be 
better off. No new appropriation is in sight until 1903. 


City College Bill Passed. 


Senator Elsberg’s bill empowering the board of commission- 
ers of the sinking fund to make exchange of certain real prop- 
erty in the twelfth ward as a site for a new building for the 
College of the City of New York has been passed by the 
assembly and goes to the mayor for approval or veto. 


Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Association. 


The March meeting of the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten As- 
sociation was held on the morning of Saturday, March 30, at 
Hotel San Remo, Miss Florence Gallagher presiding. 

Miss Mary E. Beckwith, having spent a year in the Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel House in Berlin, read an interesting paper on 
“ Froebel and His Haunts.” 

At the close of the meeting a new sense game was taught to 
all who cared to stay. 


Empty School-Houses by the Sea. 


A new school-house which cost $100,000 has been formally 
opened at Sea Side. It has a capacity of 700 and will suffice 
for the entire Rockaway district for a good many years to 
come. One result of its opening will be the closing of the two 
new $50,000 buildings just completed at Arverne and Rocka- 
way Park. There are not more than a dozen children in these 
two sections. It is said that the board of education will pro- 
vide transportation for the children in this vicinity so that they 
can attend the school at Sea Side. 


A Plea for Connecting Classes, 


Now that revision of the school program is under discussion 
teachers are talking very freely of the defects they have dis- 
covered in their practical experience. One teacher who has 
been instructing primary classes for upwards of twenty years 
makes a strong plea for connecting classes as a means of teach- 
ing properly the youngest children. 

“T don’t mean a kindergarten,” she says in explanation, “I 
mean a revival of the old introductory plan which we had un- 
til two or three years ago. 

“Tn this class children should have individual instruction in 

etting up the rudiments, so as to be able to take class work 
intelligently. They should learn to form letters and figures, to 
read from the blackboards, to march around the room inorder, 
and to respond to commands. 

“Unless they can do these things they are not really ready 
for seventh primary work. 

“ In the old days the lowest primary used to be devoted to 
this sort of thing, but more and more work was added until it 
became imperative to make an A anda B seventh grade. This 
was practically forming a new grade, the B grade being used 
still as an introductory class. That worked very well; but a 
couple of years ago the two grades were closed up on the plea 
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that the children spend too much time in school. That action 
completely did away with introductory work, and thereby cre- 
ated a host of difficulties which simply cannot be obviated by 
the seventh primary teacher.” 


Private School Eligibility. 


Section 10152 of the new charter makes “ any private school 
in said city eligible to share in school funds on the discretion 
of the board of education.” This has caused a great deal of 
alarm, but Commissioner Abraham Stern, who is the legal 
heavy-weight of the board, admits that it will not be likely to 
lead to any actually bad results. It is his personal opinion that 
a test case would discover the section to be unconstitutional, 
and, if that be so it is the same as if it were not in the statute, 
Should the board of education grant money te private schools, 
the controller would be justified in withholding payments, 
pending decision. 


How to Teach Arithmetic. 


Dr. James Lee, associate superintendent of schools, spoke 
at a recent meeting of the society for the study of practical 
school-room'problems upon the topic “ The Teaching of Arith- 
metic.” <A few of the points brought out were as follows: 

The present New York course of study is different from _for- 
mer courses since it progresses over a wide field instead of ina 
right line. The introduction of work in certain denominate 
numbers from the earliest grades was a great advance. Chil- 
dren in the first three years nave shown an aptitude in hand- 
ling fractions that was far beyond expectation. 

‘The most grievous mistake in teaching arithmetic is in ignor- 
ing mental arithmetic or not teaching it adequately. A failure 
to teach the simple processes of analysis is sure to lead to poor 
results. Compared with written arithmetic alone, mental arith- 
metic, if systematically taught, will produce at least twice the 
knowledge and twice the power in a given time. Problems in 
mental arithmetic should not be mere puzzles or conundrums, 
They should, wherever it is possible, appeal to the child’s 
imagination. 

Fractions should be taught with much objective work— 
drawings on the blackboard, paper folding and cutting, and va- 
rious other devices. 

Equations should be used in the upper grades. 

As to problems, observe the following points: 

1. Let your problems be original. 

2. Get intense mental action. 

3. Use the blackboard extensively. 

4. Get accuracy and neatness before rapidity. 

5. Require brief, but definite and logical analyses. 

6. Avoid set rules. 

The plan of presenting a problem should be somewhat thus: 

i i. Statement of the problem—briefly taken down by the pu- 

ils. 
’ 2. Rapid and neat solution—as few figures as possible, es- 
pecially in familiar matters. 

. Nothing but paper and pencils in the hands of pupils. No 
rdlens, no rubbers. Apply freehand a 

4. When about ten or twelve have finished, use signal, which 
means a minute or less for those unfinished. Call for answer. 
Those correct, stand. Pupils mark, teacher moving about. 

5. Pupils or several — correct go to blackboard. One 
at seat explains his work. 

6. Teacher questions, draws out, emphasizes a point here 
and there. 


A Library Enabling Bill. 


A bill enabling the city of New York to accept Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift of $5,200,000 for the establishment of branch 
libraries, has been introduced into both houses of the legisla- 
ture at Albany. The text was prepared by Corporation Coun- 
sel Whalen and gives to the hot g of estimate and apportion- 
ment pre at its discretion to acquire title to sites for free 
branch libraries when approved by the person or corporation 
with whom a contract is made. Such sites are to be set apart 
for purposes of library building with reading rooms and other 
necessary accommodations. 

Full power is also given to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment to provide for the maintainance of these branch 
libraries. 


County Supt. Murphy Elected Principal. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The resignation of Prin. L. A. Good- 
enough to accept the superintendency at Paterson, led to a 
eneral move about. Principal Hulshizer was transferred 
rom School No. 24 to fill the vacancy in No. 15. Principal 
Du Rie left No. 23 for No. 24, and the vacant place in No. 23 
was filled by the selection of County Supt. A. E. Murphy, who 
stood highest on the list of eligible candidates. Mr. Secphy 
is one of the most popular men in Bergen county. 

The resignation of Principal Goodenough was accepted by 
the board of education at its meeting of March 28, witb a pre- 
amble and resolution setting forth the marked ability, untiring 
industry, strict integrity, and unselfishness of Mr. Goodenough. 





After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take to restore the appetite and strength. 
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New England Notes. 


Pres. Ezra Brainerd, of Middlebury college, Vermont, stated 
at the alumni dinner, held in Boston last week, that increased 
facilities have come to the college in recent years. Gifts 
amounting to about $500,000 have been received. The new 
library now in use is one of the most convenient and elegant 
in New England. The Warner Science hall, nearly completed, 
will be equipped with every facility for scientific work. The 
number of students is steadily increasing, while the record 
which the graduates have made for themselves and are mak- 
ing, is one of which the college may well be proud. 


HOLYOKE, MAss.—Supt. Louis P. Nash was unanimously 
re-elected at the meeting of the board, April 2. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Supt. C. W. Beckford has demanded 
a vigorous enforcement of the newly amended state laws gov- 
erning the employment of minors. The agelimit is now twelve 
years instead of ten, and it is illegal to employ any child under 
the age of fourteen while the public schools are in session, 
whereas formerly a child between the ages of twelve and four- 
teen could go to school six months and work six months. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Altho hazing, as such, is supposed to 
be non-existent at Harvard, recent results ef initiation into the 
pitacmy show that the spirit of the thing still lives. Two stu- 
dents have been seriously injured while taking their society or- 
deals and have thereby been obliged to leave college. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The new Ward Five school will be 
called the Alexander B. Bruce school in honor of an ex-mayor 
of the city. Superintendent Burke has started a movement for 
the consolidation of the training school with the state normal 
school at Lowell. 


Mr. Henry K. Rowe, of Monson academy, has become 
manager of the New England College of Languages. Mr. 
Rowe is a graduate of Brown university, and from 1893 to ’97 
was teacher of ancient languages in Colby academy, New 
Hampshire. In the summer of ’97 he accepted a call to a 
similar position in Monson, where he has remained until the 
present time. He is a man of ability, a successful teacher, 
and he will add to the strength of the faculty in his new po- 
sition. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The alumni of Bridgeton academy dined 
at Riverton park, on March 22, with about seventy- 
five present. Mr. Benjamin C. Stone was elected president, 
and Mr. George H. Babb, secretary. Addresses were made 
7 Prof. Robinson, of Bowdoin college; State Supt. W. 

. Stetson; Mr. B. F. Chadbourne, railroad commissioner ; 
Profs. C. C. Spratt and E. L. Spooner, of the academy; Mr. 
Geo. F. Emery, the oldest living alumnus, and Mr. Alvah C. 
Strong, of Lexington, Mass., president of the Boston alumni 
association. 


A department of archzology is to be added to Phillips 
academy on May first. Funds have been provided to erect a 
suitable building, to procure a large collection of specimens, 
and to support a professor. Along with Principal Bancroft, 
the department will be under the charge of Prof. Warren K, 
Morehead, lately of the State University of Ohio. The pur- 
pose of the foundation is to awaken interest in American arch- 
zology and kindred subjects among the students of the acad- 
emy and others who may be attracted by the department; 
to i opportunity tor advanced work along these lines 
and the publication of results; and to provide cheerful rooms 
in a new building, which shall be open to the use of the stu- 
dents for secial purposes, thus making the place a center for 
the students’ daily intercourse. 


Dr. Joseph Henry bye of the Harvard divinity school, 
has resigned, to take effect at the end of the present year. 
Professor Ropes has conducted Professor Thayer's classes for 
some time and will continue the instruction for the present. 
Professor Thayer has occupied the chair since 1884, coming to 
it from the Andover Theological seminary.. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1850, and from the Andover seminary in 
1857. He was chaplain of the fortieth Massachusetts regiment 
in the civil war. 


NEw BRITAIN; CoNN.—An important town meeting is to be 
held early in April, at which the citizens will be asked to appre- 
priate about $68,000 for two new school buildings and $22,000 
for an addition to the East street school. 
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SAN JUAN, Porto Rico.—Commissioner Brumbaugh has 
received $200,000 tor the erection of newschool-houses. He has 
distributed the money as equally as he could over the whole 
island with a view to providing housing for as many children 
as possible, and incidentally aftording relief to existing labor 
conditions. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The board of estimates has asked for 
$274,750 for the ensuing year. This includes an appropriation 
of $7,000 for purchase of land at Cooper’s Point, to relieve the 
overcrowded condition of the Read school. 


The twenty-third anniversary exercises of the Hampton nor 
mal and agricultural institute will be held April 16-17, A con- 
ference will be held in which a number of people who are in- 
terested in Southern education will take part—among others 
Rev. W. C. Doane; Hon. J. L. M. Curry; Pres. D. C. Gil- 
man; Hon. G. R. Glenn; Dean J. E. Russell, of Teachers col- 
ege. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—A Dill has been introduced into the 
Pennsylvaaia legislature by Mr. Voorhees, of Philadelphia, 
providing for a council to examine into the subject of the 
school laws of the state and to report to the legislature at its 
next session a plan by which the existing laws can be so 
amended and harmonized as to improve the organization, 
administration and management of the schools. 


Farco, N. D.—The board of education has adopted the 
semi-annual promotion scheme in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of Supt. F. Everett Smith. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Harper, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee of fifteen, appointed in 1898 to consider 
the question ot a national university at Washington, has 
called a meeting of the full committee to assemble in this city, 
May 28. The New Yorkers in the committee are Prof. N. M. 
Butler, Dr. J. H. Canfield, and Supt. W. H. Maxwell. 


State and County Civil Service examinations for positions 
in New York state and county departments and institutions 
will be held, about April 27, at various points in the state. 
Among the positions that especially concern teachers are the 
following: 

Teachers, state institutions. Physical instructor (woman). 
Instructors in bookbinding, sloyd, wood-carving, etc. Re- 
gents’ examiner in economics. 

For particulars and application blank address Chief Exam- 
iner, State Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The fourth annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Colored ‘[eachers’ Association took place, April 4-6, at Mor- 
gan college, presided over by its president, Joseph H. Locker- 
man. Among the speakers was Supt. James H. Van Sickle, 
who read a paper on “ Manual and Industrial Training.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—W. E. Henry, the present state libra- 
rian, has been re-elected by the state board of education for a 
term of two years. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The state board of education has been or- 
ganized, with election of the following officers : 

Pres. James L. Hays, Newark; Vice-Pres. Francis Scott, 
Paterson ; Treas. of normal school, J. B. Woodward, Borden- 
town; Treas. deaf-mute school, William S. Hancock, of 
Trenton. 


ANN Arbor, Micu.—Prof. E. Finley Johnson, secretary of 
the law department of the University of Michigan, has accepted 
the appointment recently tendered him by President McKinley 
to a supreme judgeship in the Philippines. He has formally 
resigned his position here. 


SHENANDOAH, Ia.—The summer session of the Western 
normal college opens June ro. The expenses at this institu- 
tion are very low and the course of instruction especially 
adapted to the needs of rural school teachers. Mr. J. M. Hus- 
sey 1s president of the institution. 


Macon, Ga.—The election of a successor to Supt. D. Q. 
Abbott is scheduled to take place April 15. As the salary is 
$2,250 there is naturally a goodly list of candidates. Among 
those from the North are J. M. McCallie, N. Y.; G. A. Wylie, 
Johnstown, O.; F. G. Kroege, Green Bay, Wis.; David Gibbs, 
Hudson, Mass. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. Ketioae & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request, E.L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
61 East Ninth St.. New York 





Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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King’s Evil 

That is Scrofula. 

No disease is older. 

No disease is really responsible for & 
larger mortality. 

Consumption is commonly its outgrowth. 

There is no excuse ever for neglecting 
it, it makes its presence known by so many 
signs, among which are glandular tumors, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting and general 
debility. 

John Brearley, Potter Hill, R.I., hada 
“large scrofulous bunch” in his neck; the 
little son of Mrs. Minnie Spear, Parishville, 
N. Y., had a “large scrofulous sore”; the 
little grandson of A. E. Withers, Longview, 
Ark., “had scrof ula very bad.” 

They were all cured, according to vol- 
untary testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


which has effected the most wonderful, 
radical and permanent cures of scrofula 
in old and young. 


Interesting Notes. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington. ' 

Last Tour of the Season via Pennsylvania 
Railroad 





The last six-day personally-conducted 
tour of the season to Qld Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, April 27. 

Tickets iacluding transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond, will be sold at rate of $34.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD Point CoMFoRT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 780 Broad 
Street, Newark, N.J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Excursion Rates South. 
Special Occasions. 

The Southern Railway will sell for the 
tollowing special occasions reduced round 
trip tickets : 

NASHVILLE, TENN,., April 15 to 20. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
one and one-third fare upon certificate 


lan. 
: ATLANTA, GA., April 19 to 24, Penn 
Mutual Agency Association, one and one- 
third fare certificate plan. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 7 to 9, 
one fare round trip from Washington. 
Account Southern Baptist Convention. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 10 to 14, 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers, one and 
one-third fare certificate plan. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 11 to 17, 
Supreme Council Royal Arcanum, one 
1 one-third fare on certificate plan. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 14 to 
18, National Eclectic Medical Association, 
one and one-third fare on certificate plan. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25 to 27, 
Confederate Veteran Reunion, Washing- 
ton to Memphis and return, $18.90. 

Perfect Pullman and Dining Car ser- 
vice on all trains. For further informa- 


tion call on or address, New York Offices, 
271 & 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 








Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter. | 
Published Weekly by 
&. L, KELLOGG @& COC., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK,. 
266 Wasasn Avz., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journal, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational poner a in the United States. 
> the year it published twelve school board num- 


vers, — A es 
zach, cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
n June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
fwo Dotiars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scnoot JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. ¢ number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
t does among the principals, superintendents, school 
voards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
hru its columns. 


lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pag 

















To Washington. 
Three Days Personal y-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On April 25 the Pennyslvania Railroad 
Company will run the sixth tour of the 
season to Washington. Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon will accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and transfer in Washington, 
station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. These rates include accom- 
modations for two days at the Arling- 
ton, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $250 
less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Rich- 
mond, Old Point Comfort, and Nortolk at 
greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full, information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Poison in the Beer. 

The foes of rum who insist so strenu- 
ously that alcohol is a poison may possibly 
get a point or two from consideration of 
the British beer scare. There really has 
been poison in the British beer—to wit, 
arsenic from glucose used by brewers. It 
has poisoned so many beer-drinkers, and 
even killed so many, as to fairly frighten 
the survivors off, with the result that it 
has given the cause of temperance such a 
start in England as it has not had in the 
memory of man. Moreover, the brewers 





Petticoats. 


Glacé, Striped, Plaid, and Foulard Silk 
Skirts. 


White Taffetta Skirts, trimmed with Lace 
and Chiffon. 


Washable Skirts—Grass Linen. 
Seersucker and Mercerized Cotton Skirts. 


Golt Petticoats. 


Special Values in 


Black Taffeta Skirts. 


Ao ioth ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical prop- 
erties; but it brings the color 
of health and health itself. 
Give it time. 


All sorts of le use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially Srensiots ™ 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


ED ey | 
income, ee 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 

Life Company issues 


went at the 1 oat rat 
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phen’ A ta with catoty: ee 
Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth St., New York 
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“He had small skill o horse Flesh 
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A Good Deal of Nonsense, 


About ‘* Blood Purifiers ’’ and ‘* Tonics.” 


Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve 
and tissue in the body can be renewed in 
but one way, and this is, from wholesome 
food properly digested. There is no other 
way, and the idea that a medicine in itself 
can purify the blood or supply new tissues 
and strong nerves is ridiculous and ona 
par with the folderol that dyspepsia or in- 
— is a germ disease, or that other 
fallacy, that a weak stomach which refuses 
to digest food can be made to do so, by ir- 
ritating and inflaming the bowels by pills 
and cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion, sour stomach, gas, and bloating pe 
meals because they furnish the digestive 
principles which weak stomachs lack, and 
unless the deficiency of pepsin and diastase 
is supplied it is useless to attempt to cure 
stomach trouble by the use of ‘ tonics,” 
“pills,” and “ cathartics” which have ab- 
solutely no digestive power, and their only 
effect is to give a temporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stu 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3, 
grains of meat, eggs, and similar foods and 
experiments have shown that they will do 
this in a glass bottle at proper temperature, 
but of course are more effective in the 
stomach. 

There is probably no remedy so univer- 
sally used as Stuart’s Tablets because it is 
not only the sick and ailing, but well peo- 
ple who use’ them at every meal to insure 

1 digestion and assimilation of the 
ood. 

People who enjoy fair health take Stu- 
art’s Tablets as regularly as they take their 
meals, because they want to keep well. 
Prevention is always better than cure, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do'both: they 
prevent indigestion and they remove it 
where it exists. The regular use of one or 
two of them after meals will demonstrate 
their merit and efficiency better than any 
other argument. 


EUROPE 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS, SAIL JULY 3. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE. {MODERATE COs ,__LIM- 


um, J J. , 
France, land, 





Scotland. 


Send for full descriptive circular to WALTER 
8. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: | 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Orown and Bridge Work, requires the 





mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an tic success and 
permanen 


enc 
Having every facility ior this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class wor hip. EsTaBLIsgED, 1 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 862 W. 28St.. NY. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted oa European Plan at Moderate 
Centra! Located d_most venient to 

g Rommel and Business Districts. 


and Ferries by 
or by transfer. 


Proprietors 








of access from De 
oon eondway Oars 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


are the cheapest, handivst, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 ones. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send Pew! two 
cul’a treving or lnageeap lemeacte. 
and a wing or .) 

pod with catalog containing 














lesson—to- 
complete 
E L. Kevioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 


can’t get their beer clear of the poison. 
They have stopped using glucose, but the 
arsenic is in. their vats and barrels. and 
everything they use, and gets into the new 
beer in spite ot their best efforts. Their 
predicament will not unduly distress ob- 
servers. ‘The punishment seems nicely 
adapted to the crime, and the most harm a 
dearth of safe beer is likely to do in Eng 
land is to increase the demand for gin. 
All the same these British trials indicate 
that when drinks are really poisonous, 
drinkers find it out without the help of 
either tracts or chemists. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 


Friends With a Long Memory. 

“One thing the Pan-American move- 
ment has done,” says a Buffalo paper, “it 
has persuaded Buffalonians that they have 
not. been forgotten by outside relatives 
and friends.” In the same way letters re- 
ceived by T. W. Lee, General Passenger 

gent of the Lackawanna Railroad, ask- 
jing for information about the Exposition, 

eems to show that the traveling public 

as not forgotten the Lackawanna as the 
shortest and most picturesque route to the 
grounds. 

Five thru trains daily between Buffalo 
and New York, equipped with Pullman 
drawing-room, sleeping, and observation 
cars, magnificent dining-cars and. vesti- 
buled coaches. 

Fine Silks the Vogue. 
Arnold & Constable'» Spring Output Shows 
Daring Designs. 

The splendor of manifold colors blent 
into harmony, the glory of luster and the 
quintessence of daring design will be the 
distinguishing characteristics of women’s 
spring and summer gowns. Arnold, Con- 
stable & Company’s magnificent presage 
for the season at their establishment, 
Broadway and Nineteenth street, shows an 
increased demand for clinging effects in a 
vogue of the softest materials. a lapse into 
the fashions of our grandmother’s day, in 
the flowered patterns that beset the eye, 
and the craze for gold in conjunction with 
brilliant tints still undiminished. 

Silks are de rigueur. Light broadcloths 
are possible. Thin veilings over contrast- 
ing colors are a fancy of the moment, and 
crepes still hold their own. But the real 
demand is for silk. Luis nesrule. Their 
shining surfaces lend themselves to all 
manner of startling novelties. On a white 
ground an undulating stripe of great width 
suggests a snakeskin 1n varying hues. 
There are chameleon luisines in rainbow 
tints. There are others in the new Roman 
stripes and the famous Persian effects 
which this year are at the height of favor. 
These are found not alone in silks, in satin 
panne, but in a gauze that takes the pre- 
vailing tone of the self-covered silk under- 
neath and changes it into fantastic beauty. 

The panne satin is particularly sought 
for in spring and summer gowns. Helio- 
tropes and purples with white all-flowered 
designs keep pace with the furore for 
black and white. The softly falling ma- 
terial is the counterpart of panne velvet. 
The novelty for street wear in hot weather 
is tussah silk, which resembles pongee. 
Tussah canvas promises to take the place 
of linen. 

In evening wear drap etincelant is a 
shimmering silk of great beauty which is 
found in all colors, figured or flowered, 
eouerting to the prevailing mode. For 
plain colors will be comparatively little 
worn. Crepe meteors in white are the 
specialty for bridal gowns. Their dazzli g 
sheen and clinging texture make them 
particularly beautiful. In the grays and 
tans, the browns and neutral shades now 
popular the glancing effect of the finish is 
pronounced. 

Sealth and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs, WinsLOw’s SooTHINe SyruP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for 
THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD FTENS 
ana best rem: for 
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Encyclopedia of 
Ktiquette. 


What to Do 
What to Jay 
What to Write 
What to Wear 


A BOOK OF MANNERS 
FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 
“ This book is of such excellent quality 
and comprehensive proportions that it may 
fairly be described as the last word on 
‘manners for everyday use.’ There can 
be no good excuse to publish another 
‘Encyclopedia of. Etiquette’ in this 
country for the rest of the century.’’— 
Boston Journal 


For sale at all bookstores, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


14! East 25th St., NEW YORK. 





If YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 


It is porpet in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAGS, which will preserve the strength 


and flavor for any length of time. : 
WHEN IN NEw York City don’t fail to visit the 
HanpsoMEsTand CLEANEsT TEA STOREin America 


—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2451 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St., 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YO 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questionsand Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Beading, Blackboard Stencils, etc.. etc. 

B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORE 
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The Twentieth Century Text-Books 


All new, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern text-books. Already 
introduced into such schools as those of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Fort Wayne, Evansville, Ind., Los Angeles, 


and scores of others. 


Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue, and further particulars. 


Now Ready. 


PLANT RELATIONS: 4 First Book of Botany. By John 
Merle Coulter, Ph,D., Head of Department of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


PLANT STRUCTURES: 4 Second Book of Botany. By John 
Merle Coulter, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


PLANTS: A Text-Book of Botany, By John Merle Coulter, 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.80. 


PLANT STUDIES: An Elementary Botany. By John Merle 
Coulter, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


AN ANALYTICAL KEY TO SOFIE OF THE COPIMON 


FLOWERING PLANTS, By John Merle Coulter, Ph.D. 
12mo. Limp cloth, 45 cents. 


A GERIIAN READER. By H. P. Jones, Ph.D., Professor of 
the German Language in Hobart College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 4 First Book of Zoology. By David 8. Jor- 
dan, M.S., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and Vernon L. Kellogg, M.8., Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


ENGLISH TEXTS. For College-entrance Requirements. 
Best edited and most scholarly series. 





THE ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS. By C Hanford Hender. 
son, Ph.D , ee am of Pratt High School, Brooklyn, and John 
F. Woodhull, A.M.. Professor of Physical Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. i2mo. Cloth, $1.10; with ex- 
periments, $1.25. 


PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. 4 Laboratory Manual. By 
John F. Woodhull, Ph.D., and M.®. Van Arsdale, Instructor in 
Physical Science in Horace Mann School. !2mo. Cloth, alternate 
pages blank, 60 cents. Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cents, 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, 
By Abram Van Eps Young, Ph.B., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 12mo. Cloth, 95 cents. With Experiments, $1.10: 
Laboratory manual, 45 cents. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Albert Perry 
A 4 , Professor of Geology, in Colgate University. 12mo. 


igham, 
loth, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By George ©. Com- 
stock, Ph.B., LL.B., Director of Washburn Observatory, Madison, 
Wis. 12mo. Cloth, $1.30, . 


A HISTORY OF THE ASIERICAN NATION. By Andrew 
Se mee A.M., LL.B., University of Michigan. 12mo. 





Other volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Books in an advanced stage of preparation. 


D. APPLETON AND 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





GLOBES 


In the Class Rooms 


are of like benefit to the student and the teacher of 
geography. Many superintendents are equipping 
class rooms with our high stand twelve and eighteen- 
inch globes, and sets of our new six-inch wire stand 
globes for pupil’s individual use. The latest changes 
are shown on the maps used in coveringall our globes. 








Our Line embraces 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBES 
of 3,6, 8, 12, 18 and 30-inch diameter, mounted on 
wood, wire, nickel-plated, bronze and oxidized silver 


stands. 

CELESTIAL GLOBES 
of 12 and 18-inches diameter, mounted on substan- 
tial nickel-plated stands. 


RELIEF GLOBES 
showing surface, drainage, and oceanography. This 
line, made in Germany, is a comparatively new thing 
in this market, and is well received. The sizes range 
from ten inches to twenty-four inches in diameter. 


Our new GLOBE MANUAL containing half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of our globes, 
with descriptions and prices, mailed on receipt of 
request. It is well worth the asking. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE JICKETS 


THE 


fawn 4 
ON 


NEW YORK 
(ENTRAL 


LEASED AND OPERATED 
LINES AND ON SEVERAL 
CONNECTING LINES, 


AGGREGATING OVER 
6000 MILES oF TRACK. 








